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BIOGRAPHICAL 


WHO  ARE  THE  men  who  have  studied  out  the  amazing  plan  of  Technocracy?  The  orig- 
inal group  of  scientists  responsible  for  the  Theory  of  Energy  Determinants  underlying 
Technocracy,  formed  themselves  into  a  group  for  research  and  study  in  1920  with  such 
outstanding  figures  as  the  late  Charles  P.  Steinm  etz.  For  the  past  year  or  more  the  work  of  de- 
veloping Technocracy  has  been  maintained  by  private  subscription  with  thirty-six  engineers  steadily 
at  work  in  the  engineering  laboratories  of  Columbia  University,  New  York,  made  available  by  the 
co-operation  of  Prof.  Walter  Rautenstrauch,  h  ead  of  the  department  of  industrial  engineer- 
ing, and  of  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  President  of  Columbia.  Records  of  some  of  the  leading 
Technocrats,  as  taken  from  "Who's  Who."  follow: 


HOWARD  SCOTT.  Technologist.  Born 
Virginia.  1890.  Educated  in  France  and  Ger- 
many. Graduate  University  of  Berlin.  Holds 
four  university  degrees.  Before  the  war  re- 
search director  in  the  dyeing  industry  in  Ger- 
many. Left  Germany  when  war  came,  going  to 
Canada  where  he  directed  the  building  of  muni- 
tions plants.  After  the  war  named  technician  in 
charge  of  the  building  of  the  Muscle  Shoals  pro- 
ject. In  his  early  years  he  traveled  extensively 
over  the  world,  directing  engineering  projects  in 
Mexico,  Spain  and  other  countries.  Since  1920 
has  devote^  all  his  time  to  Technocracy. 


BASSETT  JONES.  Electrical  engineer,  born 
Staten  Island.  N.  Y..  1877.  Graduate  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  1899,  Author. 
Member  Meyer,  Strong  G  Jones,  Inc..  of  New 
York,  consulting  engineers.  Fellow  American  In- 
stitute of  Electrical  Engineers.  Member  American 
Geographic  Society,  American  Standards  Asso- 
ciation, American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers, Aeronautical  Society  of  America,  Archi- 
tects League  of  New  York  and  other  groups. 


RICHARD  CHASE  TOLMAN.  Physicist. 
Bom  in  Massachusetts,  1881.  Graduate  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  1903;  Ph.  D. 
1910.  Studied  at  Charlottenburg  and  Crefeld, 
Germany,  1903-04.  Instructor  in  theoretrical 
chemistry  successively  in  Massachusetts  Institute 
of    Technology,    University    of    Michigan,    Uni- 


versity of  Cincinnati,  University  of  Illinois  until 
the  war.  Major  in  Chemical  Warfare  Service, 
U.  S.  A.,  later  director  Fixed  Nitrogen  Research 
Laboratory  War  Department  until  1922.  Now 
professor  of  physical  chemistry  and  mathematical 
physics,  California  Institute  of  Technology,  Pas- 
adena. Author  of  several  standard  scientific 
works.  Member  of  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences and  all  kindred  organizations  here  and 
abroad. 


FREDERICK  LEE  ACKERMAN.  Archi- 
tect. Born  New  York  state,  1878.  Graduate 
Cornell,  1901.  Studied  in  Paris.  Member  Tro- 
bridge  6  Ackerman,  Architects,  New  York.  Firm 
designed  many  noted  buildings.  Lecturer  on  archi- 
tecture Cornell  and  Columbia.  Chief  of  housing 
and  town  plan,  of  U.  S.  Shipping  Board  Emer- 
gency Architects.  Authority  on  town  planning. 
Member  of  many  scientific  groups. 


Those  are  but  a  few.  All  of  the  scientists 
working  on  the  plan  at  Columbia  are  leaders  in 
their  profession.  The  number  now  engaged  has 
been  increased  from  36  to  100  men,  doing  re- 
search, and  drafting  and  plotting  hundreds  of 
charts  to  outline  the  details  of  the  machine-age 
menace. 

In  addition,  scientific  men  in  many  universities 
over  the  country  have  joined  in  the  Technocratic 
movement,  and  the  plan  is  the  foremost  topic  of 
economic  discussion  wherever  students  gather. 
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EDITORIAL 


^  [  "^HERE  is  an  intense  interest  throughout 
I  the  United  States  in  the  collection  of  facts 
-^  concepts  and  conclusions  known  as  Tech- 
nocracy. This  magazine,  also  called  TECH- 
NOCRACY, proposes  to  tell  the  people  of 
America  from  time  to  time  what  these  facts,  con- 
cepts and  conclusions  are,  supplementing  in  that 
respect  the  remarkable  work  going  on  at  Colum- 
bia University  under  the  engineer-economist 
Howard   Scott. 

«  K  * 

The  fundamental  of  Technocracy  is  one  readily 
understood.  In  fact,  its  lineaments,  composition 
and  proportions  are  apparent  to  the  least  observ- 
ing. The  penniless  tramp  hitting  the  ties  be- 
tween one  town  and  another  gets  a  view  of  the 
thing  when  he  sees  corn  in  the  farmer's  field,  a 
granary  that  is  bursting,  pigs  in  the  sty,  beef 
cattle  in  the  pasture  and  orchards  loaded  with 
fruit.  He  sees  all  this  and  yet  his  stomach  re- 
mains empty.  He  would  like  to  have  some  of 
this  and  he  has  a  certain  equivalent  he  would  ' 
like  to  exchange  for  enough  of  it  wherewith  to 
satisfy  his  hunger.  He  has  labor  which  he  is 
willing  to  exchange  for  food.     But  he  hasn't  the 

price;  that  is,  money. 

*      *      * 

It's  an  old  story,  this  fact  that  millions  may 
want  in  a  land  of  plenty.  It  has  been  thought 
about  before,  approached  before.  But  never 
from  the  point  of  view  of  Technocracy. 

Technocracy  is  not  socialism.  Socialism  says 
there  is  plenty  of  wealth  in  this  country  for  all 
who  now  live  or,  in  the  indefinite  future,  will  live 
within  its  borders,  and  that  it  should  be  shared 
•on  a  basis  of  equality  by  all  members  of  so- 
ciety. 

Technocracy  says  the  same  thing,  but  indulges 
in  no  theory  about  the  existence,  nature  or 
amount  of  the  wealth,  nor,  most  important,  con- 
cerning the  methods  by  which  division  is  to  be 
attained. 

«      *      * 

The  difference  between  the  two  is  the  differ- 
ence between  Columbus,  who  discovered  America, 
and  those  theorists  who  believed  the  Indies  might 
be  reached  by  going  West. 

The  second  postulate  of  Technocracy  also  is 
easily  understood,  because,  like  the  first,  it  im- 
pacts upon  the  mind  of  man  through  the  stomach. 
Some  malignant  power  is  taking  jobs  away  from 
workers.  It  has  put  14,000,000  men  and  women 
on  the  streets.  The  fact  that  this  vast  debacle 
set  in  following  the  war  has  led  many  to  con- 
clude that  the  vacuum  of  waste  created  by  the 
devastating  world  conflict  was  the  chief  con- 
tributing cause  of  the  disturbance.  The  waste, 
calling  for  replacements  on  an  enormous  scale, 
was  a  phase  of  the  cause  only.  The  giant  that 
has  made  its  power  manifest  in  such  terrible 
terms  was  gathering  strength  and  sweep  and 
would  have  struck  had  there  been  no  war.  The 
name  of  this  giant  is  the  Machine.     Technocracy 


calls  it  technology.  This  term  stands  for  the 
science  which  applies  to  the  creation  of  labor- 
saving  machines  and  their  operation. 

In  respect  to  supplying  industry  with  devices 
and  mechanisms  that  take  the  place  of  men  in 
the  factories,  technology  has  accomplished  marv- 
els. This  creative  effort  commenced  with  the 
introduction  of  electricity  as  a  real  factor  in  in- 
dustry. The  date  of  the  entry  roughly  is  placed 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  What  tech- 
nology has  done  thus  far  in  reducing  the  man- 
labor  element  in  industry  and  in  decreasing  costs 
— all  grouped  under  the  head  of  efficiency — is 
only  a  preliminary  to  the  miracles  that  the  sci- 
ence is  able  to  perform. 

«      *      * 

America  is  victim  of  the  machine,  asserts  Tech- 
nocracy, and  proves  'it.  And  it  is  to  be  still 
further  and  more  cruelly  a  victim.  Technocracy 
scarcely  needs  to  tell  us  that,  for  most  of  us 
know  it  already.  It  would  be  very  tragic  if  the 
large  group  of  engineers,  economists,  technicians, 
physicists,  geologists,  electricians  and  other  sci- 
entists making  up  Technocracy  should  stop  there, 

however. 

«      ♦      * 

They  do  not  stop  there.  They  say  that  the 
Frankenstein  which  man  has  built  need  not  de- 
stroy him.  They  insist  that  the  Machine  must  be 
controlled  if  we  are  to  avert  chaos.  They  as- 
sure us  that  it  may  be  controlled.  They  describe 
the  Machine  not  only  not  as  a  destructive  mon- 
ster, but  as  the  most  beneficient  power  ever  con- 
ceived. The  Machine  is  destroying  men  but  it 
may  be  made  to  serve  them — that  is  the  thesis 

of    Technocracy. 

*      *      * 

Technocracy's  basis  for  determining  both  the 
amount  and  kind  of  wealth  and  the  method  of 
which  society  may  share  in  it,  with  abundance 
for  all,  is  the  startling  new  contribution,  which 
so  radically  differentiates  it  from  socialism,  com- 
munism, fascism  or  any  of  the  other  theories  of 
economy  or  government. 

The  engineers  composing  the  group  have  made 
what  they  term  an  energy  survey  of  the  North 
American  continent.  The  subject  is  stated  by 
Professor  Walter  Rautenstrauch  of  Columbia 
University,  a  leading  figure  in  the  research,  in 
these  terms: 

"The  physical  basis  of  a  civilization  occupying 
any  continental  area  is  dependent  upon  the  na- 
tural resources  of  that  area  and  the  technology 
and  technique  that  it  possesses  to  convert  that 
resource  into  used  forms.  A  high  rate  of  energy 
transversion  is  the  basis  for  a  high  state  of  ma- 
terial  prosperity." 

About  the  nature  of  the  research,  the  kind  of 
thinking  and  the  conclusions  which  Technocracy 
now  submits  to  the  American  public,  this  issue 
of  TECHNOCRACY  relates  in  its  many  ab- 
sorbing angles.  In  our  opinion  Technocracy  is 
the  greatest  story  ever  written. 
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Technocracy— Light  in  the  Darkness 
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By  JOHN  ALLISON  FISHER 


IN  OCTOBER,  1929,  the  richest  and  most 
important  patient  that  had  needed  attention 
since  the  world's  sick  roster  opened  at  page 
one,  was  taken  with  a  severe  headache,  chills  and 
fever.  Uncle  Sam  it  was,  and  the  pain  started 
in  that  part  of  his  gigantic  frame  known  as  Wall 
Street. 

The  first  diagnosis  of  "something  temporary — 
probably  a  technical  readjustment — "  gave  way 
in  the  course  of  time  to  other  and  graver  pro- 
nouncements. One  school  of  thought,  looking  for 
the  cause,  found  it  to  be  the  war.  Another  held 
it  to  be  overcapitalization.  The  plight  of  the 
farmer  was  strongly  urged  in  still  other  quarters 
as  the  principal  provocative  factor.  Among  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  who  naturally  were 
curious  to  know  what  malady  had  hit  them  in 
this  sudden  fashion,  the  idea  prevailed  that  the 
famous  American  twins,  Speed  and  Greed,  had 
done  the  work. 

Most  of  us  saw  but  obscurely  in  the  early 
stages.  But  in  these  later  days  revelation  has 
been  vouchsafed  even  to  the  wayfaring  man. 
There  is  a  rider  we  see  coming  on — fit  to  be  in 
the  company  of  that  dread  quartet  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse— and  his  name  is  Unemployment.  The 
horse  that  he  spurs  as  he  creates  the  vast  scourge 
of  a  living  death,  which  is  somewhat  worse  than 
the  real  thing,  is  Technology. 

Technology,  or  the  Machine,  welcomed  at  the 
front  door  of  industry  as  beneficence  itself,  has 
betrayed  the  hand  that  made  it.  It  has  struck 
the  tool  from  the  grasp  of  the  workman.  Swift, 
sure,  smooth,  efficient  and  merciless,  the  machine 
comes  in  and  man  goes  out. 

Fourteen  million  men  and  women  unemployed 
are  the  immediate  product  of  the  machine,  and 
in  cutting  away  these  pillars  from  the  temple  this 
blind  Samson  has  brought  the  economic  structure 
down.  It  would  be  accurate  to  say  they  are  the 
"finished"  product  but  for  one  thing.  There  is 
something  which  interposes  to  say  that  this  army 
of  misery  and  fear,  now  so  hopelessly  in  retreat, 
may  actually  achieve  victory.  They  may  have 
immeasurably  greater  abundance  than  that  of 
which  they  were  deprived.  They  may  have  se- 
curity in  their  plenty,  perpetuity  in  their  fortune. 
They  may  about-face  and  compel  the  surrender 
of  the  Machine;  they  may  control  it  absolutely. 

They  may  do  this  through  Technocracy. 

What   is   Technocracy? 

As  the  name  indicates  it  is  government  by 
science  or  skill.     It  is  the  conception,  or  evolve- 

Technocracy 


ment,  rather,  of  a  group  of  scientists  who,  under 
the  leadership  of  Howard  Scott  of  Columbia 
University,  have  for  twelve  years  been  studying 
the  make-up,  output  of  and  changes  in  the  great 
American  producing  and  consuming  mechanism 
we  call  the  economic  system.  Mr.  Scott,  a  dis- 
tinguished engineer,  best  known  to  the  general 
public,  perhaps,  as  technical  expert  in  the  Muscle 
Shoals  project,  has  had  able  and  eminent  asso- 
ciates. Among  these  are  Bassett  Jones,  electrical 
engineer  of  Meyers,  Strong  and  Jones,  Inc.,  of 
New  York;  Dr.  Richard  C.  Tolman,  celebrated 
mathematician  of  California  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, who  has  been  one  of  Einstein's  principal 
American  collaborators;  and  Frederick  Lee  Ack- 
erman.  New  York  architect.  Technocracy  now 
numbers  350  men,  who  are  located  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  and  embrace  engineers,  scientists  and 
economists.  Professor  Walter  Rautenstrauch  of 
Columbia  is  the  host  member.  In  this  work,  out 
of  which  has  come  a  new  science  and  with  it 
the  brightest  light  that  has  shone  in  the  material 
world  since  the  beginning  of  time,  were  Charles 
P.  Steinmetz,  electrical  wizard,  and  Thorstein 
Veblcn,  famous  economist,  both  active  until  their 
deaths. 


These  men,  headed  by  Scott,  are  scientists,  be 
it  understood,  not.  dreamers  nor  Utopians.  And 
what  they  say,  after  these  years  of  research,  of 
traveling  forward  always  with  their  feet  on  the 
solid  ground  of  facts,  is  this: 

"There  is  enough  wealth  in  the  United  States 
to  give  every  one  living  within  its  confines  an 
abundance."  That,  let  it  be  said  in  passing,  is  a 
familiar  observation  even  of  the  unscientific.  Had 
Technocracy  gone  no  farther  it  would  merely 
have  echoed  oft-heard  bitter  comments  wasted 
on  the  circumambient  by  the  great  company  of 
the  Have  Nots,  who  see  or  read  about  vast  food 
stores  rotting  while  they  and  their  fellows  face 
starvation. 

But  Technocracy  says  further — "It  is  possible 
to  devise  a  system  which  permits  every  individual 
to  have  an  abundance — to  live  on  a  better  scale, 
in  fact,  than  any  one  now  enjoys,  however  for- 
tunate may  be  his  circumstances." 

Well,  a  good  many  people  not  Technocrats 
have  been  thinking  that  for  quite  a  while.  It  is 
true  they  could  not  diagram  such  a  system,  at 
least,  so  that  it  v/ould  be  convincing;  but  such 
persons  will  find  no  difficulty  in  keeping  up  with 
Technocracy  thus  far.  And  doubtless  the  num- 
ber is  large. 
But  these  scientists,  employees  of  capitalism,  if 
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you  please,  had  only  started  when  they  said  that 
this  country  is  rich  enough  to  support  all  in 
great  plenty,  and  that  it  is  possible  to  construct 
a  system  through  which  this  most  desirable  state 
may  be  brought  about.  From  this  point  they  en- 
tered strange  territory,  and  it  was  with  this 
dictum: 

"The  way  to  establish  this  new  economic  sys- 
tem is  to  abolish  the  price  system.  In  other 
words,  do  away  with  money.  Do  away  with  all 
debt.  Admit  Technocracy  and  there  will  be  no 
taxes,  no  business,  no  mortgages,  no  banks,  no 
v/ages,  no  insurance  companies,  and  no  money 
as  such." 

Instead  of  money  there  will  be  a  currency 
based  on  the  annual  production  of  energy.  What 
does  that  mean?  It  means  that  the-  quantity  of 
energy  needed  to  produce  all  that  people  will 
need  will  be  measured.  In  fact,  there  is  now 
such  a  close  approximation  to  that  annual  pro- 
duction of  energy  necessary  to  provide  the 
abundance  described,  that  Technocracy  derives 
this  conclusion: 

"With  such  mechanical  perfections  and 
achievements  as  technology  now  is  able  to  pre- 
dict with  certainty  it  will  be  possible  to  create 
the  overflowing  abundance  desired  by  employing 
able-bodied  persons  between  the  ages  of  25  and 
•45  for  four  hours  a  day  two  days  a  week. 

"And  every  family,  with  this  work  system  in 
operation,  will  have  an  income  equal  to  $20,000 
a  year." 

Well,  there  it  is.  How  about  it?  Can  it  be 
done?  Probably  most  of  the  hard-headed  breth- 
ern  will  say  "No."  And  it  is  doubtless  equally 
true  that  the  rugged  individualists  will  spurn  the 
iridescent  offering  as  infringing  their  divine  right 
to  be  different  and,  possibly,  superior. 

But  Technocracy  doesn't  merely  say,  "all  this 
is  desirable  and  we'd  all  be  better  off  under  such 
an  economic  system";  Technocracy  says:  "If  we 
don't  control  the  machine  that  is  now  the  central 
fact  in  the  industrial  set-up  and  the  very  heart 
of  the  competitive  system,  the  time  is  near  when 
the  economic  structure  will  come  crumbling 
down." 


That  is  something  not  difficult  for  even  the 
inexpert  student  to  believe.  Here,  on  that  point, 
is  what  Owen  D.  Young  wrote  in  a  recent  edi- 
tion of  the  New  Outlook: 

"The  machine  has  man  licked  so  long  as  he 
attempts  to  operate  it  under  the  present  methods 
of  price.  Only  a  radical  change  of  immense  pro- 
portions can  pull  us  out  of  the  mire." 

Look  to  the  facts  and  you  will  find  the  basis 
for  Mr.  Young's  challenge.  Here,  in  general,  is 
the  statement  on  that  subject:  Technology  now 
is  turning  out  for  the  more  important  industries, 
several  times  the  work  of  the  machines  they 
displaced.  Technology  is  able  to  produce  ma- 
chines  which   will   relegate    to   obsolescence    the 


machines  now  in  use.  At  the  same  time  they 
will  scrap  more  human  workers. 

In  fact,  the  reason  standing  above  all  others 
for  the  use  of  high  and  still  higher  production 
machines  is  drastically  to  reduce  wages,  that 
heaviest  of  all  expenses  entering  into  manufac- 
turing costs. 

Follow  that  path  a  moment  and  see  where  it 
leads.  With  only  a  fragment  of  labor  left  to 
tend  machines,  most  of  those  now  on  the  job 
joining  the  14,000,000  out  of  employment,  where 
are  the  consumers  for  the  goods  that  industry 
produces  with  its  miraculous  machines? 

One  alternative  is  to  abolish  the  machines. 
That  would  only  lead  to  another  type  of  chaos. 
This  is  not  only  unthinkable;  manifestly  it  is  im- 
possible. Technocracy  rejects  this  as  a  disastrous 
surrender. 


Why  not  control  the  machine?  If  it  is  true — 
and  this  Technocracy  is  able  to  establish  beyond 
question — that  machines  which  may  be  developed, 
tended  by  that  class  of  able-bodied  persons  re- 
ferred to  for  a  work  period  of  eight  hours  a 
week  per  individual,  will  produce  enough  things 
of  all  desirable  types  to  meet  the  wholesome 
needs  and  even  luxury  demands  of  the  entire 
population,  why  not  let  the  machines  do  it? 

Seeing  that  there  is  plenty  of  every  kind  of 
material  in  the  United  States  out  of  which  may 
be  constructed  a  good  home  for  every  family, 
and  enough  of  every  kind  of  material  with  which 
to  furnish  every  home,  provide  it  with  modern 
equipment  and  accessories,  give  every  man,  wom- 
and  and  child  plenty  of  good  food  to  eat  and 
clothes  to  wear;  seeing  there  is  plenty  of  raw 
material  to  give  every  family  a  first  class  auto- 
mobile; plenty  of  material,  in  fact,  to  meet  every 
legitimate  need — and  seeing  that  such  use  of  this 
material  would  not  make  any  person  or  the 
country  in  general  poorer  in  the  least,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  would  add  tremendously  to  the  nation's 
wealth — why  not  do  it? 

Society  would  take  that  material,  for  it  would 
belong  to  no  individual,  and  would  give  it  to  the 
persons  who,  by  their  comphance  with  the  rules 
of  the  new  state,  would  be  entitled  to  this  share 
of  the  common  wealth. 

But  the  price  system,  controlling  industry  dis- 
astrously, must  go  before  this  desideratum  can 
be  realized.  There  would  be  objections,  but.  in 
the  opinion  of  this  writer,  they  would  be  neither 
intelligent  nor  patriotic.  The  owner  of  a  million 
dollar  forest  might  protest  against  the  state  step- 
ping in  and  cutting  down  some  of  his  trees  for 
useful  purposes.  But  if  we  are  headed  for  a  crash, 
what  good  would  be  his  forest?  And  if  he,  a 
good  citizen  under  the  new  order,  should  have 
everything  that  he  could  use  conveniently,  would 
not  that,  plus  the  security  he  would  enjoy,  be 
worth  all  that  the  mere  consciousness  of  being 
richer  and  more  powerful  than  his  neighbors 
could  bestow? 
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But  whether  he  would  yield  in  good  spirit  or 
not  the  fact  is  demonstrated  by  the  Technocrats 
upon  the  cold  basis  of  things  as  they  are  that 
the  change  is  inevitable.  The  year  1940,  in  fact, 
is  set  as  the  zero  hour  of  industry  under  the  prof- 
it system.  With  that  system  ended  the  new  or- 
der, with  its  "energy  currency",  would  be 
brought  in.  Such  currency,  based  on  the  annual 
production  of  energy,  would  be  equally  divided. 
But  it  would  be  currency  that  could  not  be  saved, 
invested  or  given  away  and  thus  would  become 
useful  only  when  spent. 

Every  law-abiding  member  of  the  new  Techno- 
cratic state  w^ould  share  equally  in  a  currency 
based  on  the  annual  production  of  energy. 


Will  all  be  equal  in  this  Technocratic  state? 
By  no  means.  Those  who  conform  will  share 
equally.  But  responsibihty  will  not  be  shared 
equally.  The  division  of  labor  will  have  to  be 
according  to  the  abilities  and  adaptibilities  of 
those  who  do  the  work.  But,  as  little  physical 
work   will   be   required   and   leisure   will   be   the 
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general  lot.  the  employments  will  be  what  the 
people  themselves  desire  to  make  them.  Under 
such  a  system  it  will  be  possible  to  attain  general 
intellectual,  cultural  and  artistic  heights  not  with- 
in reach  in  these  grinding  conditions  of  competi- 
tion. 

Further,  as  money  is  the  stuff  on  which  crime 
mainly  flourishes,  the  abolition  of  money  will  re- 
duce crime  astonishingly.  Upon  many  other  de- 
sirable conditions  in  an  economic  system  under 
Technocracy  it  is  possible  for  the  mind  to  spec- 
ulate, fortifying  in  many  ways  the  arguments  in 
favor  of  such  a  state  already  advanced. 

"For  6,000  years,"  says  Professor  Rauten- 
strauch,  "we  have  been  jogging  along  in  a  static 
social  and  economic  condition.  Man  power  dom- 
inated the  field  of  production.  But  all  has 
changed.  Man  power  has  become  obsolete,  the 
static  structure  of  society,  unchanged  for  thous- 
ands of  years,  has  been  dislocated.  The  change 
has  been  too  rapid  for  slow  moving  institutions 

to  adjust-lhemseLves-in-time^-^ — ' — -. 

'f^Technocracy  states  the  problem  of  America  in" 
terms  that  are  terrifying;  but  it  answers  with  a 
Plan — the   most   marvelous   conception   that   the 
mind  of  man  has  ever  brought  forth. 
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Shall  the  Machine  Annihilate  Man  i 
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IT'rOM  earliest  recorded  time  men  have 
'  contrived  in  every  conceivable  manner  to 
prevent  murder  among  themselves.  In  the 
last  four  centuries  legislative  groups,  representing 
^.he  citizenry,  imperial  or  monarchial  decree,  have 
enacted  laws  to  protect  human  life  from  the 
wanton  killer,  and  these  have  been  enforced  with 
some  degree  of  success. 

In  the  United  States,  in  particular,  some  ef- 
fort has  been  made  to  classify  these  social  un- 
desirables into  groups,  so  that  a  man  who  mur- 
ders his  mother  is  known  as  a  matricide;  one 
who  kills  his  brother  is  called  a  fratricide,  and  a 
man  who  destroys  the  father  who  created  him  is 
indexed  as  a  patricide.  These  crimes  are  known 
as  capital  offenses,  and,  in  most  states,  are  pun- 
ishable by  death. 

Thus,  by  legislative  enactment  and  social  de- 
cree, man  has  gone  to  great  effort  and  huge  ex- 
pense to  protect  himself  from  himself,  or  anni- 
hilation by  one  of  his  own  kind.  Yet,  in  all  of 
these,  he  as  well  may  have  failed,  if,  through  his 
own  mind  and  by  his  own  hand,  he  has  invented 
and  produced  devices  of  a  mechanical  nature, 
which  threaten,  not  only  his  happiness  in  a 
peaceful  social  state,   but  man's  very  existence. 

Man  now  faces  machinicide. 

In  the  past,  man's  ingenuity  has  driven  him 
forward  undauntedly  to  conquer  every  obstacle 
in  his  path.  Will  he  overcome  machinicide?  Cer- 
tainly he  shall  not  want  to  do  away  entirely 
with  the  machine.  How,  then,  may  he  avoid  de- 
struction by  his  own  implement? 

That  has  been  the  question  in  thinking  men's 
minds  for  the  past  two  decades,  but  only  in  the 
last  five  years  have  the  jireat  masses  taken  it  up. 
no  doubt  because  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  question 
and  has  become  an  issue  of  life.  That,  very 
naturally,   makes   men   think. 

Idleness,  of  course,  gives  man  time  to  ponder, 
and  the  lack  of  even  bread-and-butter  employ- 
ment brings  his  realization  into  high  tempo  and 
places  directly  before  his  mind's  eye  the  very 
evident  fact  that  unemployment  is  the  duty  lev- 
ied against  him  for  a  great  productive  efficiency 
brought  about  by  his  own  invention — the  ma- 
chine. It  has  made  the  hunt  for  work  for  the 
worker  a  universal  task.  It  has  become  an  in- 
ternational problem,  the  solution  of  which  can- 
not be  near  at  hand. 


There  are  now  in  the  United  States  no  less 
than  14,000,000  unemployed;  in  Europe  at  least 
7,000,000  workers  walk  the  streets,  boulevards 
and   highways   seeking   any   kind   of   occupation. 
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Millions  are  homeless  and  only  a  few  are  ab! 
to  obtain  any  of  the  surpluses  of  goods  the 
helped  to  produce,  goods  they  need  and  coul 
consume  or  use,  but  which  are  denied  them  by  ^ 
lack  of  a  commonsense  medium  of  exchange. 

Man  should  have  no  inclination  to  destroy  th 
machine,  since  it  denotes  the  marked  advance 
ment  of  his  mind  and  provides  him  with  leisui 
for  meditation  and  for  the  contemplation  of  u^ 
solved  problems  of  life.  The  machine  being  on 
of  these  man  now  has  much  on  which  to  med: 
tate. 

The  machine,  within  itself,  does  no  harm  an 
no  man  need  have  fear  of  it  as  such.  Hi 
fear  lurks  behind  his  inability  to  use  the  machin 
properly  as  a  producer  and  to  allocate  its  outpu 
in  such  fashion  as  to  allow  all  men  to  share  in  it 
benefits  according  to  their  needs  and  ability  t 
serve  society  in  general.  And  how  this  shall  b 
accomplished  need  not,  necessarily,  be  conjee 
tural. 

Society,  or  all  men  generally,  has  just  claim  ti 
ownership  of  the  machine.  The  machine  is  it 
product — not  the  product  of  a  limited  few.  A 
individuals  each  man  has  a  degree  of  ownershi] 
in  the  machine,  since  all  complex  and  high! 
mechanized  devices  come  into  their  final  perfec 
tion  as  the  result  of  the  creations  of  many  men 
Neither  can  this  fact  be  disregarded  in  distribut 
ing  the  output  of  the  machine. 


As  example,  the  high  perfection  of  the  sewim, 
machine,  in  its  myriad  phases,  cannot  be  claimei 
by  the  original  inventor.  He  discovered  only  th^ 
principle  by  which  a  needle,  in  speedy  operation 
is  made  to  do  quickly  what  many  hands  prev 
iously  accomplished  over  an  indefinite  period  o 
time.  Many  men,  nay  hundreds  of  men,  hav^ 
contributed  to  the  perfection  of  this  device,  ye 
it  is  controlled,  as  is  its  output,  by  a  limitei 
group  of  individuals. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  application  of  electricity 
to  the  housewife's  sewing  machine  is  a  very  re 
cent  event?  Does  not  Benjamin  Franklin  shar> 
in  this  as  the  discoverer  of  electricity,  althougl 
in  only  slight  memory  of  many  men?  Yet  h> 
does  not  live  to  view  his  magical  offshoot  or  reaj, 
dividends  from  his  genius. 

The  sewing  machine  probably  is  put  to  its  se- 
verest test  in  the  making  of  shoes,  and,  in  a  cer 
tain  factory,  where  4,000  workers  are  employed 
no  less  than  twenty-five  per  cent  of  these  hav( 
contributed  toward  the  perfecting  of  their  owi 
devices  in  the  manufacture  of  the  factory's  prod- 
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ucts.  Yet,  in  reaching  this  high  perfection  in 
the  use  of  such  devices  they  have  unwittingly, 
and  certainly  not  dehberately,  turned  at  least 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  their  co-workers  into  the 
streets  of  the  unemployed. 

How  this  self-same  problem  has  struck  the 
entire  shoe  industry  is  revealed  by  reports  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  which  lists  202,000  per- 
sons employed  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes.  It 
is  to  the  credit  of  society  when  we  consider  that 
81,811  of  these  workers  now  can  produce  in  300 
days  what  202,000  formerly  produced  in  a  year, 
but  it  is  amazingly  to  the  discredit  of  society  that 
more  than  100,000  skilled  workers  can  be  left 
without  any  employment  whatever  in  the  execu- 
tion of  this  plan. 

Guided  as  men  are  by  the  influences  of  mech- 
anization, this  plan,  fortunately,  cannot  be  put 
into  effect  immediately  because  we  have  not 
standardized  styles  and  fashions  so  that  the  man- 
ufacturer can  know  a  year  in  advance  what  the 
caprice  of  the  human  mind  will  be  toward  a  cov- 
ering for  the  feet.  Such  standardization,  however, 
is  certain  to  com-e  and  men  should  think  about  it 
in  serious  vein  before  an  army  of  their  kind  are 
thrown  out  of  work. 

It  has  been  said  by  one  authority  that  "Produc- 
tion and  employment  could  be  kept  at  a  con- 
stant level  if  the  balancing  were  done  on  the 
side  of  consumption,  and  the  public,  instead  of 
buying  what  it  wanted,  were  compelled  to  take 
what  was  given  it."  Standardization,  it  is  true, 
would  bring  this  about,  but  has  a  limited  few 
the  right  to  dictate  and  decree  what  society  as  a 
whole  shall  do  about  its  footwear,  when  that 
limited  few  issue  the  command  for  their  own 
profit? 


It  is  of  the  gravest  concern  to  the  many  that 
mechanization  threatens  men  with  machinicide, 
but  it  is  of  greater  concern  to  them  that  they 
have  created  leisure  by  mechanization  that  shall 
affect  even  the  babe  in  the  cradle. 

Our  statesmen,  industrialists  and  financiers,  as 
was  inevitable,  have  been  sucked  into  the  vast 
maelstrom  of  change  in  the  social  order  and 
they  are,  on  the  whole,  as  helpless  as  a  straw 
in  the  seething  whirlpool.  That  they  recognize 
this  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  more  ad- 
vanced in  thought  of  their  kind  have  joined 
hands  in  the  ever-expanding  concerted  effort  to 
spread  the  fruits  of  man's  mental  and  physical 
efforts  more  generally  for  the  greatest  happiness 
of  the  greatest  number. 

Even  with  the  early  1929  demands  prevailing, 
progressive  thinkers  in  all  divisions  of  industrial 
life,  who  have  shed  their  once  impenetrable  cloak 
of  silence  in  the  face  of  facts,  know  that  of  the 
14,000,000  workers  unemployed  not  even  7,000,- 
000  ever  will  return  to  work  again. 

Not  only  this,  but  there  is  very  grave  proba- 
bility   that    the    present    H,000,000    unemployed 


will    be    multiplied    twice    within    the    next    two 
years! 

And  that  is  not  a  long  time  off  for  many 
evaders  of  facts  to  do  any  considerable  planning. 

Why  has  such  a  state  of  affairs  been  brought 
about  in  our  industrial  life? 

Hewing  straight  to  the  line,  it  is  due  to  the 
application  of  scientific  thought  and  experiment 
to  mechanics  without  due  regard,  for  the  human 
element,  and  the  placing  of  every  emphasis  on 
efficiency  in  production  for  the  profit  of  the  few. 

In  its  broader  aspect  the  question  partially 
may  be  answered  thus: 

Because  a  mechanically-operated  magnet,  cap- 
able of  lifting  hundreds  of  pounds  at  a  time,  can 
load  a  railroad  car  with  metal  in  three  hours  that 
once  took  six  laborers  three  days  to  accomplish; 

Because,  with  the  same  number  of  men,  the 
steel  industry  in  the  United  States  is  able  to 
produce  three  tjmes  as  much  Dig  iron  as  in  1904; 

Because  a  mechanical  glass-blower  can  make 
299,999  one-dram  bottles  in  twenty-four  hours, 
whereas  handicraft  could  produce  only  17,280  in 
the  same  time; 

Because  a  sewing  machine  can  make  1,800 
stitches  per  minute  as  compared  to  an  average  of 
sixty-five  by  the  hand  of  a  human  expert: 

Because,  in  1932,  a  single  individual  and  a 
two-plow  tractor  can  turn  over  an  acre  in  an 
hour  and  ten  minutes  as  compared  to  six  hours 
and  forty  minutes  required  by  a  man  and  two 
oxen  exactly  100  years  ago; 

Because  oil-burning  ships  now  may  be  fired  by 
a  crew  of  nine,  whereas  the  former  stoking  com- 
plement was  120. 

These  half-dozen,  undeniable  facts  are  only  a 
few  of  hundreds  that  may  be  cited,  but  they 
serve  the  purpose  to  show  the  consequences  for 
the  man  who  created  the  machine,  and,  of  which, 
now  he  shall  become  only  the  tender.  Can  it  be 
possible  that  men  shall  allow  themselves  to  be- 
come enslaved  by  their  own  mechanical  handi- 
work? 

Man  cannot  disentangle  himself  from  the  ma- 
chine because  he  has  voluntarily  been  caught  in 
its  cogs.     What,  then,  shall  he  do? 

So  far  as  archaeological  and  scientific  data  will 
tell  we  know  that  one  civilization  perished  in 
the  Western  hemisphere.  That  was  the  Mayan. 
We  know  that  it  did  decay  and  fall,  but  we  do 
not  know  what  caused  the  catastrophe.  It  may 
have  resulted  from  insufficient  knowledge  of  the 
underlying  principles  of  cause  and  effect.  But 
we  suffer  from  no  such  inadequacy  of  knowl- 
edge at  the  present  time. 

We  have  scientific  data,  information  and 
knowledge,  which,  unquestionably  is  accurate, 
and  which,  by  intelligent  use,  will  lead  us  away 
from  the  pitfalls  of  civilizations  doomed  in  the 
past. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  industry  is  surging  for- 
ward in  the  secondary  phase  of  a  vast  revolu- 
tionary development,  but  this  is  in  its  proper  se- 
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quence  of  the  initial  revolt  of  industry  which  gave 
rise  to  our  present  economic  system.  We  need, 
however,  to  have  some  qualms  in  facing  the  fu- 
ture, for  it  would  be  catastrophic,  indeed,  if  a 
kind  of  somnambulency  set  in  to  disssipate  the 
thinking  powers  of  our  already  hard-pressed 
leaders  in  industry. 

Intelligent  human  beings  cannot  be  made  to 
walk  blindly  through  harrowing  experiments; 
they  cannot  be  put  to  great  trial  unless  some 
evidence  is  presented  to  them  to  stave  off  the 
fear  of  chaos,  which  now  perils  the  average  in- 
dividual   unfamiliar   with    technocratic    principles. 

The  reins  must  be.  handled  with  competent, 
courageous  and  steady  hands  and  the  dissem- 
ination of  knowledge  of  the  new  plan  must  come 
about  through  desire  to  learn  and  fine  under- 
standing, so  that  an  intelligent  approach  to  the 
era  of  certain  and  definite  change  may  be  brought 
about. 

Dominance  of  the  machine  over  man's  physical 
being  has  not  been  a  slow  process.  It  has  been 
so  rapid,  in  fact,  having  taken  place  during  the 
last  two  decades  largely,  that  he  has  had  little 
time  in  which  to  think.  The  fruits  of  the  ma- 
chine no  doubt  have  been  so  great  as  to  amaze 
those  who  profited  by  them,  leaving  little  time  in 
which  to  prate  about  the  future.  Too  much  time 
has  been  spent  bragging  about  what  man  has 
been  able  to  make  the  machine  do  for  him.  Hp. 
has  failed  utterly,  up  to  the  present  time,  to  turn 
the  facts  over  in  his  mind,  thinking,  perhaps,  if 
at   all,    that   the   machine   would   do   it   for   him. 


In  this,  man  could  not  have  been  duped.  Any 
fool  knows  that  a  machine  cannot  think  or  act 
without  the  impulses  of  the  human  mind.  That 
is  the  only  reason  why,  at  the  present  time,  man 
is  superior  to  the  machine,  and,  if  he  should  fail 
to  find  his  way  out  of  the  present  dilemma, 
there  is  no  reason  why  man  should  not  be  con- 
sidered inferior  to  his  instrument.  But,  that  may 
be  hoped  to  be  quite  beside  the  point. 

However,  those  who  own  and  control  the  ma- 
chines of  industry  cannot  escape  these  facts. 
They  may  as  well  join  in  the  parade  to  force  the 
:iiachine  to  a  show-down.  That  much  is  inevita- 
ble, however  they  may  view  the  present  distress- 
ing situation.  They  are  outnumbered  almost  a 
million  to  one  and  in  a  social  order  such  as  ours 
numbers  are  what  count.  It  is  the  will,  desires 
and  needs  of  the  man  which  make  our  civiliza- 
tion, and  unless  men  wish  to  be  fools  they  will 
bow  to  such  will,  desire  and  need.  There  are 
very  few  monuments  erected  to  fools. 

Some  of  the  less-informed  plutocrats  are 
shouting    it    does   not    lie   with    government   any 


more  than  with  any  of  its  citizens  to  flout  eco- 
nomic law,  and  are  seeking  to  hurl  fear  into  the 
minds  of  the  masses  on  the  ground  that  only 
injury  and  misdirection  and  delay  would  result 
from  political  interference  with  the  working  out 
of  natural  forces  of  economy.  This  is  only  an- 
other way  of  saying  that  "industry  and  business 
have  taken  care  of  themselves  and  their  depend- 
ents (the  workers)  so  far  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  shouldn't  continue  to  do  it,  if  let 
alone." 


Meanwhile,  what?  Shall  the  nucleus  of  indus- 
try sit  idly  by  and  allow  itself  to  be  crushed  un- 
der the  wheels  of  the  machine?  That  is  not  even 
remotely  possible  because  of  the  first  law  of  hu- 
man nature.  No  earthly  instrumentality  can  stop 
man  from  thinking,  and  no  similar  device  can 
halt  him  from  acting  once  his  mind  is  made  up 
intelligently  that  he  must  do  so  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  species. 

In  the  last  200  years  civilization  began  its  tech- 
nological upward  march.  First,  it  harnessed  wa- 
ter, then  brought  steam  under  control  and  now  is 
utilizing  electricity  to  its  fullest  extent  and  is 
seeking  to  free  the  powerful  forces  locked  in  the 
chemical  balance  of  the  various  parts  of  matter 
It  has  used  this  power  to  move  mountains  and 
change  the  course  of  powerful  and  mighty  rivers 
as  well  as  it  has  used  it  in  the  stitching  of  leath- 
er for  shoes  and  in  the  sanitary  wrapping  of 
foods  with  cellophane. 

It  is  not  only  conjecture  but  truth  that  such  re- 
sourcefulness has  been  brought  about  with  such 
speed  that  men  have  failed  to  apply  it  skilfullv 
to  the  uses  to  which  it  may  be  put.  Not  delib- 
erately, no  doubt,  but  certainly  without  purpose- 
ful thought  of  the  disastrous  consequences  to  so- 
ciety in  general. 

Greed  for  money;  greed  for  material  things 
and  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  has  brought  to 
the  doorstep  of  a  Twentieth-Century  Civiliza- 
tion prospects  of  a  great  human  disaster  such  as 
never  before  has  been  known  to  any  civilization 
existing  on  this  earth. 

There  is  one  alternative  to  avert  such  a  calam- 
ity. That  entails  and  demands  complete  and  ab- 
solute control  of  the  machine;  overthrow  of 
generally  accepted  standards  of  living  in  a  decad- 
ent social  order  such  as  ours;  more  equality  of 
the  masses  based  on  ability  to  serve  society  in 
general,  desires  and  actual  needs;  revolt  against 
poverty  for  any  section  or  division  of  society; 
and,  a  resilient  and  flexible  scale  of  justice  so  as 
to  preserve  peace  and  good-will. 

Man  now  turns  to  Technocracy  to  avoid  ma- 
chinicide  and  thus  escape  certain  annihilation. 
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By  LINCOLN  SCOTT 
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^HE  DEPRESSION  is  not  abating.  Our 
economic  downward  plunge  never  once 
has  been  halted;  now  it  is  gathering  ter- 
rific speed. 

Down,  down  we  go.  The  frightful  roll  of  un- 
employment has  multiplied  and  multiplied  again 
until  today  it  is  approaching  15  million  souls. 
That  many  wage  earners  are  out  of  work.  Their 
dependents  swell  the  total  number  plunged  in 
misery,  to  nearly  a  third  of  our  population. 

The  solvent  banks  that  have  so  far  survived 
are  centering  all  efforts  on  keeping  their  assets 
liquid,  mortgages  are  being  forclosed,  farmers 
are  being  evicted  from  the  land  their  fathers 
homesteaded,  the  railroads  and  insurance  com- 
panies are  kept  going  only  through  the  assisting 
arm  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 

In  the  cities  landlords  are  giving  up  trying  to 
collect  their  rents  for  stores,  while  the  menace  of 
eviction  hovers  over  one  tenant  of  every  three 
in  the  land.  Lack  of  money  to  buy — even  with 
Christmas  near — has  forced  prices  of  commodi- 
ties so  low  that  factories  galore  have  given  up 
the  struggle. 


Meanwhile  our  national  income  has  diminished 
and  dwindled  until  it  has  now  but  -45  billion  dol- 
lars, half  the  figure  of  1928.  Our  load  of  inter- 
est-bearing amortizable  debt  has  soared  to  $218.- 
000,000,000.  with  annual  charges  of  about  $25,- 
000,000,000,  a  legacy  for  cur  sons  and  daugh- 
ters to  take  care  of  if  they  can.     We  can't. 

With  eight  more  billions  added  for  the  cost 
of  local,  state  and  national  government,  our  year- 
ly burden  totals  $1,000  for  every  family  in  the 
nation.  Two-thirds  of  our  national  income  is 
going  for  capital  and  governmental  overhead. 

The  country  faces  the  worst  situation  in  its 
history.  The  thinkers,  the  scientific  men,  pro- 
claim it,  while  the  politicians  in  state  and  nation 
fumble  with  phrases  and  seek  to  "wish"  us  out 
of  our  dilemma. 

Out  of  all  the  proposals  that  have  been  of- 
fered only  one  will  bear  the  test  of  analysis 
and  close  scrutiny.  That  is  the  revolutionary 
plan  of  the  Technocrats,  providing  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  price  system  and  substitution  of  an 
entirely  new  deal  in  government. 

It  is  either  Technocracy  or  Chaos. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  incoming  admin- 
istration, it  may  be  said  that  there  is  yet  no 
evidence  of  real  leadership  in  either  of  the  two 
main  political  parties  to  show  us  the  way  out  of 
our  difficulties.     It  is  not  that  they  haven't  rem- 


edies to  suggest.  They  have  suggested  many. 
But  to  the  veriest  novice  in  the  field  of  econom- 
ics it  is  apparent  upon  examination  that  their 
schemes  won't  work — won't  cure  what  is  the 
matter  with  us. 

When  a  great  national  magazine  of  conserva- 
tive type  makes  the  flat  statement  unchallenged, 
that  the  United  States  is  nearing  a  complete  in- 
dustrial collapse,  and  then  proceeds  by  facts  and 
figures  to  prove  it,  the  event  is  significant.  It 
gives  one  pause  to  think  what  the  reaction  may 
be  when  the  full  measure  of  our  national  diffi- 
culties is  really  understood  by  all  the  people.  The 
tremendous  political  overturn  in  the  last  election 
proved  they  cannot  be  appeased  with  fine  words 
and  sounding  phrases.  They  will  be  in  no  mood 
for  excuses  or  promises. 

It  behooves  the  men  at  the  helm  of  political 
affairs  to  turn  about  and  face  the  issue.  If  the 
problem  is  beyond  them,  surely  it  is  not  beyond 
the  collective  brain  of  America.  Let  them  sum- 
mon the  Technocrats,  who  for  10  years  or  more 
have  been  charting  the  industrial  destiny  of  the 
country,  and  find  a  method  to  put  the  nation 
back  on  its  feet. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  America  has 
about  reached  the  end  of  her  industrial  rope. 
We  have  at  last  come  to  grips  with  the  machine. 
It  is  now  a  question  of  whether  we  can  control 
the  labor-saving  devices  we  have  created  or — 
crash  as  a  nation. 

The  oft  repeated  declaration  that  we  are 
starving  in  the  midst  of  plenty  is  painfully  true. 
We  are  penniless  in  a  storehouse  of  treasure. 
We  face  the  greatest  test  any  nation  has  ever 
faced,  witnessing  as  we  do  the  swift  collapse  of 
all  our  accepted  economic  standards,  the  disinte- 
gration of  the  whole  price-system  in  vogue  for 
seven  thousand  years. 


We  find  ourselves  today  with  the  greatest  roll 
of  unemployed  in  the  world's  history  and  bur- 
dened under  a  colossal  debt.  At  the  same  time 
we  can  look  about  us  and  see  equipment  in  ma- 
chinery and  man  power  and  natural  resources 
that  has  never  been  equalled  by  any  nation. 
There  is  enough  for  every  family  to  live  better 
than  the  highest  standard  of  the  past,  yet  our 
chosen  leaders  have  found  no  way  to  bring  this 
about. 

The  Technocrats  proffer  a  solution  that  has 
caught  the  imagination  of  the  country,  and  while 
not  yet  perfected  in  its  full  details,  has  defied 
the    attacks    of    political    criticism.      The    Wall 
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Street  Journal,  organ  of  capitalism,  has  admitted 
that  no  flaw  can  be  found  in  its  logic,  and  com- 
mends it  to  the  consideration  of  thoughtful  big 
business  men. 

When  President  Hoover  was  appealing  for 
votes  near  the  end  "of  his  campaign,  he  warned 
the  people  that  "disaster"  would  ensue  if  Roose- 
velt was  elected.  I  believe  he  was  perfectly  safe 
in  his  prediction.  Disaster  was  headed  our  way 
no  matter  who  was  elected.  It  is  on  our  threshold 
right  now. 

Technocrarcy  provides  our  only  escape  as  a 
people. 


There  is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  intelli- 
g^t  citizens  to  place  the  blame  for  the  condition 
in  which  we  find  ourselves  wholly  upon  the 
shoulders  of  our  statesmen,  though  they  are  in 
part  responsible  for  allowing  us  to  drift  as  far 
as  we  have  toward  disaster.  It  was  their  duty 
to  watch  out  for  shoals  and  reefs  which  might 
endanger  the  ship  of  state.  Fundamentally,  of 
course,  neither  the  politicians,  the  big  business 
men  nor  the  financiers  are  to  blame.  The  cause 
is  the  natural  outcome  of  the  industrial  system 
we  have  built  up;  that  system  has  outlived  its 
usefulness  and  willy  nilly  we  are  faced  with  an 
inevitable  change.  It  is  only  very  recently- 
only  since  the  Technocrats  made  public  their 
findings  after  10  or  more  years  of  study — that 
we  have  come  to  realize  this. 

It  is  amazing  to  us  now  when  we  look  back 
only  a  little  more  than  a  month,  in  the  period 
before  the  election,  to  recollect  that  not  one 
word  was  said  by  campaign  orators  or  candi- 
dates of  either  major  party  that  would  indicate  a 
true  conception  of  just  what  ailed  the  country. 
In  a  campaign  fought  out  on  economic  issues, 
neither  party  raised  the  real  basic  question. 


Only  now  can  the  public  realize  that  viewing 
the  depression  as  a  cyclical  dislocation  of  our 
business  was  so  wide  of  the  mark,  and  the  sug- 
gested remedies  so  futile.  For,  by  this  time,  it 
is  fully  borne  home  to  all  of  us  that  the  problem 
before  us  goes  to  the  very  roots  of  our  civiliza- 
tion. It  is  now  unmistakably  plain  that  the  in- 
creasing process  of  mechanization  of  our  indus- 
tries is  displacing  human  labor  at  such  a  rate 
that  either  mechanization  must  be  stopped  or 
our  economic  system  changed  to  conform  to  the 
new  conditions.  Every  sane  man  will  admit 
it  would  be  impossible  to  stay  or  stifle  human 
thought  and  progress,  to  scrap  machines  and  de- 
stroy inventions.  The  alternative — the  great 
change  represented  by  the  word  Technocracy — 
is  our  only  hope. 

Since  the  peak  years  of  1928  and  1929.  when 
the  belief  prevailed  that  the  machine  would 
create  as  many  Jobs  as  it  destroyed,  it  is  appar- 
ent that  the  workers  in  vital  industries,  the  ac- 


tual producers,  have  steadily  diminished  in 
number.  For  a  long  time  the  effect  was  not 
noticeable,  it  had  no  outward  result  on  prevailing 
prosperity.  When  an  automatic  machine  was  in- 
stalled that  did  away  with  100.000  jobs,  the  men 
who  held  those  jobs  were  absorbed  in  other  lines. 
But  not  in  industrial  lines.  They  for  the  most 
part  became  non-producers — insurance  agents. 
middle-men,  hotel,  restaurant,  motion  picture. 
bank,  and  filling  station  employes.  Their  job 
became  that  of  helping  the  industrial  worker  and 
the  industrial  owner,  spend  their  earnings.  The 
continuance  of  their  jobs  depended  upon  the  in- 
dustrial worker  holding  his  job.  and  on  the  fac- 
tory owner  continuing  to  make  a  profit.  So  it 
will  be  seen  that  at  bottom  the  employed  in- 
dustrial worker  was  the  keystone  of  the  arch.  On 
his  keeping  his  position  'depended  the  whole 
structure's  stability. 


And  in  that  situation  the  machine  was  making 
constant  inroads  upon  the  number  of  available 
industrial  positions.  It  was  inevitable  that  sooner 
or  later  the  displaced  workers  could  find  no  new 
jobs  on  the  fringe.  The  ranks  of  the  unemployed 
began  to  mount.  Purchasing  power  dropped  off. 
and  though  factories  for  a  time  continued  to 
produce  stocks  to  be  held  in  reserve  against  a 
return  of  "prosperity"  it  was  not  long  before 
many  were  forced  to  close,  throwing  still  more 
men  and  women  out  of  work.  Thus  the  vicious 
circle  was  established.  Steadily  it  has  widened 
and  grown  until  in  one  way  or  another  one-third 
of  the  families  of  the  nation  are  tramping  in  line. 
around  and  around  awaiting  leadership  that  will 
liberate  them  and  restore  to  them  a  chance  to 
earn  their  livings. 

Let  no  one  dismiss  this  increasingly  intense 
discussion  of  our  economic  ills  and  of  Technoc- 
racy as  the  solution,  as  too  academic  for  their 
study.  A  slave  who  would  not  take  keen  inter- 
est in  a  plan  to  give  him  freedom  would  be  a 
poor  mortal,  indeed.  He  would  deserve  his  slav- 
ery. Every  business  man,  every  bootblack  in  the 
city  streets,  every  individual  who  has  reached 
the  age  of  understanding  and  who  has  his  physi- 
cal freedom,  must  be  concerned  in  what  is  hap- 
pening to  the  nation  today.  It  is  for  each  one 
of  us  to  open  our  eyes  and  open  our  minds  to 
the  facts  that  confront  us,  and  contribute  what- 
ever we  can  to  a  solution. 


Technocracy  was  not  conceived  with  any  view 
to  "uplift"  or  a  new  "social  justice,"  though 
those  things  are  in  its  train.  It  was  born  of 
cold-blooded  necessity  in  the  minds  of  scientific 
men,  not  theorists  or  reformers.  No  mode  of 
social  or  pohtical  thought  was  taken  into  consid- 
eration, the  proposal  is  purely  technological.  The 
machine  principle  that  has  worked  so  many  won- 
ders, the  machine  principle  that  also  has  brought 
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about  unemployment  and  penury  in  a  nation  of 
plenty,  has  been  harnessed  to  solve  the  very 
problem  that  it  has  created. 

There  is  little  doubt  that,  if  our  present  prob- 
lem of  depression  were  static,  if  it  were  not  a 
progressive  disease,  a  way  could  be  found  under 
our  present  price  system  to  master  it.  But  it  is 
not  the  present,  bad  as  it  is,  which  should  cause 
us  concern,  it  is  the  outlook  for  the  future.  The 
evidence,  the  facts,  all  conclusively  show  a  trend 
toward  rapidly  increasing  technological  unem- 
ployment in  the  months  and  years  ahead.  So 
swift  has  become  mechanical  progress  that  there 
is  no  sure  instrument  of  measurement  to  use  in 
forecasting  at  what  rate  workers  will  be  dis- 
placed  in   the    future.     Already   a   reduction   of 
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man  hours  per  acre  in  plowing  to  such  a  point 
that  human  labor  will  be  practically  eliminated  is 
declared  to  be  in  sight.  A  factory  is  now  being 
built  in  an  eastern  city  for  the  production  of 
rayon  yarn  the  operation  of  which  will  be  entire- 
ly mechanical.  Production  will  go  forward 
twenty-four  hours  a  day  without  a  single  worker 
in  the  entire  plant.  An  official  in  a  distant  office 
will  regulate  it  by  pushing  buttons  at  his  desk. 
In  the  face  of  such  facts,  who  can  say  how 
soon  the  mechanization  of  the  nation  will  be 
complete? 

Leading  scientific  minds  understand  this  situa- 
tion, and  face  the  issue  squarely.  They  have 
weighed  the  evidence  and  their  verdict  is  Tech- 
nocracy— or  Chaos. 
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Revolution  Without  Bloodshed 


By  JOHN  A.  GRAY 


IN  THE  three  years  that  this  thing  known 
as  technological  unemployment  has  been 
casting  its  ever  growing  shadow  across  the 
land,  its  darkness  and  chill  reaching  to  practically 
every  home,  the  American  people  have  given  a 
remarkable  demonstration  of  fortitude.  They 
have  proved  that  they  have  blood  and  character 
of  the  kind  that  met  one  crisis  in  our  life  on  this 
continent  with  the  Revolution  and  another  with 
the  preservation  of  the  Union. 

There  is  another  crisis.  But  in  this  there  is 
no  occasion  for  any  man  to  lift  his  hand  against 
his  fellow.  Independence  is  to  be  achieved,  it  is 
true,  as  in  the  first  great  American  test.  And 
slavery  must  be  abolished,  as  in  the  second. 

The  new  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
new  Emancipation  Proclamation  do  not  offer  the 
epic  stage  setting  of  those  that  are  history;  a 
quieter  heroism  is  implied  in  the  strange  task  of 
scrapping  6000  years  of  precedent,  but  its  ac- 
complishment will  ring  farther  and  louder  down 
the  corridors  of  time  than  the  work  of  Wash- 
ington or  of  Lincoln. 

The  American  temper  is  now  being  prepared 
in  the  crucible  of  unexampled  adversity  to  do 
whatever  may  be  needed  in  the  days  that  are  to 
come.  The  people  have  been  weighed  in  the 
balance,  and  courage  and  self  discipline  tip  the 
beam.  At  places  there  have  been  breaks,  but 
the  men  and  women  whose  personalities  spell  the 
real  America  are  worthy  of  their  ancestors.  They 
are  facing  an  evil  and  devastating  power  that 
works,  like  Providence,  in  a  mysterious  way.  but, 
unlike  Providence,  is  a  sinister  thing,  and  they 
have  not  lost   their   morale. 


Technocracy,  when  it  comes,  will  have  no  need 
to  fear  that  the  American  people  will  fail  to  fall 
in  with  any  program  that  calls  for  obedience  and 
individual  and  community  self  containment.  The 
ability  to  do  this  sort  of  thing  is  a  heritage,  and 
the  founders  and  preservers  of  the  Nation  may 
look  down  from  Elysium  and  be  assured  that 
their  sons  and  daughters  will  carry  on  through 
darkness  to  the  new  day  in  a  manner  to  equal 
their  own  bearing   under  stress. 

Unlike  any  other  revolution  in  history  this 
that  technocracy  predicts  will  be  planned.  It 
will  not  be  the  plan  of  a  few  leaders  plotting  to 
overthrow  a  government.  It  will  not  be  an  up- 
rising of  a  left  wing.  It  will  not  be  the  clash 
of  ambition  or  the  sharp  cleavage  of  opposing 
political  philosophies. 

Into  the  plan  not  only  must  go  the  thought 
and  purpose  of  representative  men.  but  behind 
it  must  be  the  consent  of  the  great  body  of  the 


people.  This  consent  need  not  and  should  not 
be  based  merely  upon  the  consideration  that  the 
man  giving  it  is  out  of  a  job  and  does  not  know 
where,  in  this  land  of  plenty,  he  can  get  one. 

In  other  words,  the  change  from  one  system 
to  another,  from  used  and  familiar  forms  to  those 
that  are  strange,  need  not  and  should  not  be 
a  transition  under  panic  conditions.  There  is 
time  to  prepare.  The  people  now  are  being  edu- 
cated. 

They  know  from  their  own  observation — and 
who  can  fail  to  read  the  signs? — that  the  con- 
tinued substitution  of  machines  for  men  will  lead 
to  economic  disaster.  They  know  that  this  sub- 
stitution right  now  is  going  on.  Manufacturers 
are  harder  pressed  than  ever  in  the  competition 
for  business.  They  can  see  but  one  answer  to 
thir  survival  problem,  and  that  is  to  be  more 
and  yet  more  efficient;  in  other  words,  install 
speedier  and  still  speedier  machines — and  cut 
down  the  payrolls. 

There  is,  it  is  true,  resistance  to  the  idea  that 
technology  will  continue  to  cut  down  factory 
personnel.  Some  of  our  industrial  and  financial 
leaders  tell  us  that  reemployment  is  on  the  up- 
grade, that  times  are  better. 

But  technology,  which  sists  behind  the  scenes 
and  clearly  perceives  its  own  almost  infinite  abil- 
ity to  create  machines  that  will  reduce  human 
labor  in  industry  to  a  mere  fringe,  knows  that 
production  will  leave  7.000.000  men  out  of  em- 
ployment even  on  the  basis  of  the  1929  con- 
sumption. 

But  the  very  fact,  says  technology,  that  there 
would  be  7.000.000  unemployed  men  and  women 
— meaning  at  least  20,000.000  people  without  in- 
come and  that  many  more  white  collar  workers, 
business  and  professional  men.  etc..  tied  in  with 
them — would  prevent  a  return  of  1929  consump- 
tion or  anything  comparable  to  it. 

Facing  these  facts  and  finding  that  the  aspect 
on  the  face  of  the  national  economy  becomes 
more  serious  under  the  pressure  of  competition 
and  forced  efficiency,  the  people  generally  are 
going  to  be  educated — exceedingly  well  educated, 
let  us  observe,  for  they  are  learning  in  a  school 
that  could  not  be  more  convincing. 

No  one  knows  when  the  plan  of  technocracy 
is  to  be  placed  before  the  American  people  as  a 
program  for  their  adoption  or  rejection.  Nor 
has  the  manner  of  determining  whether  it  shall 
be  acceptable  been  outlined.  The  biggest  social 
assignment  in  the  world's  history  finds  us  as  yet 
without  the  details  that  exacting  minds  rightly 
insist  upon,  but  with  the  preponderant  national 
mind  unquestionably  willing  to  accept  good  lead- 
ership  out  of  the  morass. 


Technocracy 
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As  a  preliminary  declaration,  however,  we  may 
assert  with  entire  assurance  that  technocracy,  if 
and  when  adopted,  will  respond  to  an  orderly 
and  representative  demand.  It  is  impossible  to 
imagine  that  the  new  economic  system  could  be 
fastened  upon  the  people  by  the  will  of  a  min- 
ority. 

In  other  words,  the  basis  for  the  vote  or  other 
expression  will  conform  to  the  American  tradi- 
tion as  to  the  adoption  of  policies.  And  who,  we 
ask,  would  be  unwilling  to  vote  for  a  better  day? 

We  know  that  the  laborer,  the  white  collar 
worker,  the  business  men,  the  professional  men, 
who,  by  the  tens  of  millions  now  find  themselves 
without  income,  would  vote  for  technocracy,  if 
they  thought  it  would  be  safe.  Once  convinced 
that  it  is  not  the  proposal  of  visionaries,  some 
Utopian,  impractical  scheme,  they  would  eagerly 
accept  it,  both  for  themselves  and  on  account  of 
the  uncertain  future  that  faces  their  children. 


A  large  proportion  of  the  capitalistic  class 
would  accept  the  new  system  if  they  were  as- 
sured that  its  superimposition  upon  all  wealth 
and  energy  would  give  them  plenty  with  secur- 
ity and  plenty  in  perpetuity. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  technocracy  not  only  has 
a  large  following  of  bankers,  financiers,  indus- 
trialists and  important  business  men,  but  the  very 
idea  itself  and  the  slow,  thorough  working  out 
of  the  scientific  basis  for  the  plan,  emanated  from 
sources  that  are  to  be  found  within  the  very  cita- 
del of  capitalism. 

The  scientists  who  have  evolved  technocracy 
are  about  as  remote  in  their  habits  of  thought 
and  living  from  communists.  Reds  or  parlor  so- 
cialists as  it  would  be  possible  to  impagine.  Most 
of  them  are  employed  by  institutions  which  are  a 
product  of  the  capitalistic  system.  They  are 
men  who  do  not  walk  with  their  heads  in  the 
clouds,  but  are  somewhat  disturbing  even  to  prac- 
tical men  in  their  insistence  upon  facts.  In  the 
mind  of  nearly  ever  man  is  the  capacity  to  evoke 
out  of  nothing  a  bit  of  glamour.  Hope  springs 
eternal.  The  technocrats  have  shaped  the  course 
of  their  investigation  away  from  sentiment  or 
prejudice,  they  have  been  keeping  their  feet  on 
the  solid  rock. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  all  but  a  few  individuals 
in  the  United  States  would  be  better  off  in  the 
matter  of  material  wealth  than  they  are  now  if 
they  had  the  equivalent  of  a  $20,000  yearly  in- 
come, with  security  and  perpetuity  in  its  pos- 
session? 

The  banker  with  an  income  of  $100,000  a  year 
should  be  willing,  with  eagerness,  to  trade  his 
fortune  for  that  which  technocracy  would  give. 
For  today  his  future  is  uncertain.  He  has  seen 
millionaires  become  paupers.  He  has  seen  vast 
holdings  shrink.  He  looks  into  the  eyes  of 
customers  whom  he  has  known  for  years  as  men 


of  l^rge  affairs  and  he  sees  there  the  same  fear 
that  he  has — the  fear  of  the  unknown.  .-^ 

So ""  TrbmT'the    standpoint    of    personal    better- 
/ment  there  would  be  an  almost  unanimous  vote 
i  for  technocracy  should  its  proposers  be  able  to 
convince  th^_people  that  it  would  work, 

"IlTmostr  or  possibly,  nearly  all  of  the  people 
are  not  convinced  that  it  is  practicable,  then  tech- 
nocracy will  not  be  tried.  But  if  the  plan  grips 
the  imagination  of  America  as  something  which 
is  both  imperative  and  feasible,  then  the  transi- 
tion from  the  present  economic  system  to  the  new 
will    be    a    peaceful    revolution. 

It  is  not  to  be  thought  that  a  man  could  walk 
out  of  his  leaky-roofed  shack  and  take  up  his 
abode  in  the  palatial  mansion  of  some  millionaire. 
If  the  poorer  man  proves  to  be  worthy,  then, 
eventually,  when  the  plan  is  worked  out,  he  will 
have  as  good  a  home  within  reason  as  he  may 
desire. 

There  will  be  no  patience  with  the  criminal 
spirit  that  would  plunder.  Each  community,  plus 
the  strong  arm  of  the  national  government, 
would  see  to  that. 

The  working  out  of  the  better  fortune  under 
the  new  system  would  be  gradual.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  this  American  part  of  the  human 
race,  knowing  nothing  about  social  and  economic 
regulation  except  that  which  has  been  evolved 
in  sixty  centuries,  would  be  able  instantly  to  face 
in  a  new  direction  and  be  off  with  a  hurrah  for 
the  changed  order,  all  in  step. 

But  the  apprehension,  if  existing,  that  the 
values  and  things  that  an  individual  has  built  up 
by  years  of  effort,  will  go  crashing,  need  not  be 
entertained.  This  framework  of  possessions  need 
not  be  torn  from  any  person.  He,  in  fact,  not 
only  will  have  these  things  which  are  of  his  very 
life,  but  he  may  have  other  possessions  in  abun- 
dance. 


Technocracy  at  length  will  convince  every  m- 
telligent  person  that  it  is  for  the  good  pi^^^l^'^^i 
adopt  the  new  rule.  That  may  take  J^  X^^' 
or  it  may  take  only  a  year.  Events  ani^taggs 
in  evolution  are  on  wings  today,  traveling  as  does 
man  himself. 

Within  a  year,  I  am  confid&nt,  every, person 
capable   of   understanding /'^KarMr'l^p'^jjj^bput 


will  know  the  principles  of  4;c'^hi5i'craty^kh4'r^6st 

of  them  will  have  acceBt^S""^  it^'&oficlu'sJonkP     r,' 

.1  ?,?.;> Iriu  jnri]  D3sTr;s-;  voii  1 

Law  and  order,  _^wl;iich/  x§pre;s6ntnithe:y; oven- 
whelming  will  of  V'fMnPej?Rle.,lw^iil,rr^^  ijb^ira.^- 
journed  or  aba^^d3.p|i;^<5co\iri,(,jO.^,,^v^,ftga?isjtiQn. 
A  change  wit^out^Ja>v,;3n^,<jrjdejf;rl^§>^4-be.r;un- 
thinkable.  Therie  wilL.be|,prispng,0(stockadeS'  arid 
punishment  fo^^  t^ose  .iwh,9n|vvpyld  .;attempt  ;to;  ,d)o 
violence  when  fthe-pepplej  gO;  pf^;  the; -did  stand- 
ard— also  the  gold  standard — 'igifot-o  jthftlnewOOO 

We  may  predict;twith;"&bsblute(asiuraricd)a/rev- 
olution  worked  out  in  peace. 
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Around  the  Corner—    What? 


By  JAMES  A.  KEANE 


^TOT  so  LONG  AGO— though  perhaps 
V  it  seems  longer — the  slogan  "Prosperity 
^  is  just  Around  the  Corner"  was  taken 
seriously.  To  a  hopeful,  still  optimistic  people, 
with  their  savings  as  yet  unspent,  it  seemed  a 
happy  tune  to  whistle  while  going  through  a 
dark  stretch  of  woods.  But  at  length,  when  no 
corner  was  reached,  and  the  pinch  of  the  de- 
pression tightened,  the  slogan  became  an  ironical 
joke.  Vaudevillians  and  campaign  orators  tossed 
it  back  and  forth,  until  it  was  worn  and  tattered. 
It  no  longer  brings  a  smile.  Americans  are  no 
longer  smiling,  as  the  full  magnitude  of  the  dis- 
aster that  has  overwhelmed  the  country  is  borne 
home  to  us,  one  by  one. 

Of  late  a  realization  has  come  to  the  thinking 
men  and  women  of  this  country  that  we  are 
nearing  a  far  different  sort  of  Corner  in  the 
highway  we  have  been  traveling.  It  is  not  far 
off.  We  are  approaching  a  sharp  turn  that  leads 
to  the  brink  of  a  precipitous  economic  chasm. 
It  is  idle  now  in  the  face  of  incontrovertible 
evidence,  to  deny  that  any  but  revolutionary 
(though  not  necessarily  warHke)  methods  must 
be  devised  to  prevent  our  American  nation  from 
plunging  over  that  brink  in  a  crack-up  without 
parallel  in  the  history  of  mankind.  We  must 
bridge  the  chasm.  We  can.  We  have  the  brains 
among  our  people  to  plan  the  structure,  to  erect 
it,  and  guide  our  people  across  into  a  new  eco- 
nomic era. 

The  men  who  must  do  this  are  the  men  whose 
genius  has  got  us  into  this  peril.  They  are  the 
technologists.  They  perfected  the  machines 
which  have  dehumanized  labor  to  a  point  where 
there  is  no  possible  hope  for  jobs  for  all  of  us, 
and  theirs  is  the  task  to  find  a  remedy.  And 
they  will.  They  have.  They  have  the  prin- 
ciple— Technocracy — and  are  feverishly  working 
on  the  details  of  its  operation  to  have  it  in  readi- 
ness before  we  reach  the  abyss  that  awaits  us 
around  the  corner. 


As  long  as  12  years  ago  a  group  of  outstand- 
ing technologists  foresaw  the  climax  of  the  pres- 
ent depression  and  set  about  finding  a  solution. 
They  realized  that  unless  invention  and  technical 
progress  in  industry  were  choked,  blocked,  sus- 
pended summarily,  the  machine  would  inevitably 
master  the  man,  under  the  present  economic  sys- 
tem. That  has  come  to  pass.  We  have  more 
than  15,000,000  unemployed  now.  If  all  our 
factories  were  running  at  top  speed  or  at  the 
1929  production  rate,  there  would  still  be  9,000,- 
000  without  work! 

And  this  despite  the  fact  that  the  brakes  have 


been  apphed  to  technical  improvement.  The  gen- 
eral adoption  of  new  and  more  efficient  machin- 
ery has  been  deliberately  delayed.  This  machin- 
ery, now  all  perfected  and  in  readiness  when  in- 
stalled, will  do  away  with  still  more  jobs. 

Technological  progress  can't  be  throttled 
There  is  no  use  conjecturing  if  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  scrap  the  machines  and  go  back  to  working 
withour  hands  as  our  forefathers  did.  We 
couldn't  if  we  would.  The  surging  stream  of 
invention,  of  technological  advancement  is  not  to 
be  dammed  or  checked.  But  it  can  be  mastered, 
directed  to  serve  mankind  instead  of  destroying 
it.  This  economic  river,  like  the  mighty  Colo- 
rado, can  be  made  our  greatest  ally  in  our  search 
for  happiness  and  security. 


As  affairs  stand  now  the  present  price  or  profit 
system  under  which  civilization  has  operated  for 
7,000  years,  is  on  the  verge  df  final  extinction. 
It  is  doomed.  It  stands  as  an  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  the  full  realization  of  the  benefits  to  be 
had  from  our  unlimited  economic  and  mechanical 
resources.  Rather  than  waste  those  resources, 
we  must  scrap  our  entire  financial,  social  and 
political  order,  and  substitute  a  system  in  keep- 
ing with   the   present   technological   era. 

Technocracy — as  the  scientists  at  work  on  the 
momentous  problem  have  called  their  new  system 
— proposes  equality  of  economic  rights  for  all 
men  through  the  abolition  of  profit,  and  the 
utilization  in  the  hightst  degree,  of  machinery  to 
do  our  work,  coupled  with  scientific  conservation, 
again  through  technological  invention,  of  our  vast 
natural  resources.  The  men  who  have  studied 
so  long  to  map  this  program  of  Technocracy 
can  see  3,000  years  of  comfort,  happiness,  and 
safety,  with  no  unemployment,  no  debts,  no 
mortgages,  no  possibility  of  poverty.  The  mini- 
mum scale  of  living  for  all  families  will  be  the 
equivalent  of  an  income  of  $400  a  week.  Econom- 
ic equality  for  all  is  the  basic  principle. 

.  The  men  who  propose  this  are  engineers,  lead- 
ers of  science,  not  theorists.  They  are  men  who 
have  made  their  life  work  the  accomplishing  of 
the  impossible.  They  are  the  pioneers  of  the 
mechanical  age.  Where  they  guide  we  perforce 
will  follow.  They  and  their  kind  have  revolu- 
tionized our  lives  by  their  technical  inventions 
during  the  past  thirty  years;  now  they  plan  to 
turn  the  page  again.  They  have  applied  techni- 
cal science — researches  in  the  realms  of  chem- 
istry, geology,  physics,  zoology,  biology,  physio- 
logy, thermo-dynamics  and  kindred  fields — to  the 
problem  of  government,  and  are  now  reporting 
their  findings  to  the  American  people  in  terms  of 
two  plus  two  equal  four. 


Technocracy 
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It  is  not  necessary  for  any  of  us  fully  to  un- 
derstand how  they  have  arrived  at  their  results. 
Energy  transversion  in  the  social  order,  the  de- 
termination of  per  capita  dynamics — all  the 
charts  and  graphs  and  scientific  measurements 
used  in  reaching  the  ultimate  facts  and  figures 
would,  as  Andy  says,  give  us  a  headache.  But 
when,  in  every  day  language,  they  point  out  that 
our  present  mode  of  government  and  finance  is 
bound  to  crack-up  unless  we  change  it,  and  offer 
proof  that  a  child  could  grasp,  we  must  be  con- 
vinced. 

Nor  are  these  Technocrats  crying  in  the  wild- 
erness. Politicians,  even,  have  begun  to  listen. 
Never  in  all  our  history  have  the  American  peo- 
ple been  so  mentally  awakened  on  an  economic 
subject,  never  has  there  been  such  unanimity  of 
belief  that  things  are  fundamentally  wrong,  and 
a  change  must  come.  Even  the  man  in  the  street 
is  a  student  of  economics  today;  he's  going  as 
deep  as  his  intellect  and  his  training  allow,  pa- 
tiently, constructively,  bravely.  And  he  is  in  the 
mood  for  the  great  adventure  of  Technocracy. 

While  the  public  mind  prepares  itself  for  a 
change  so  overwhelming,  there  will  be  various 
panaceas  and  palliatives  suggested  and  some 
adopted.  Congress,  the  state  legislatures,  finan- 
cial institutions  and  social  welfare  groups  will 
inaugurate  various  schemes.  They'll  all  fail.  The 
fault  is  organic.     No  surface  treatment  can  cure. 

"Share  the  work"  will  be  suggested.  A  man 
divides  his  job  with  another  man.  Then  they 
divide  again  with  two  more,  and  so  on.  Finally 
none  has  a  job,  but  each  just  a  day's  or  a  half 
day's  v/ork,  not  enough  to  live  on.  Before,  at 
least  one  of  them  was  self  supporting.  And  then 
too,  technological  progress  will  not  be  still — 
improvements  will  continue  in  machinery  doing 
away  with  still  more  jobs. 

Debt  and  rent  moratoriums  are  likely  to  be 
considered,  perhaps  adopted.  But  this  is  merely 
robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  No  ultimate  benefit 
would  accrue  to  any  of  us.  We're  all  chained 
in  the  circle  of  circumstance — if  we  don't  pay 
the  landlord,  he  can't  pay  our  employer  for  his 
goods,  and  if  our  employer  can't  collect  for  his 
goods  he  can't  pay  us.  A  dole  for  unemployed 
would  only  bring  the  final  crash  upon  us  more 
swiftly,  it  would  lead  to  money  inflation  inevit- 
ably and  inflation  would  be  the  concluding  ges- 
ture. 

Of  course,  the  shortest  cut  out  of  the  present 
misery  into  which  our  nation  is  plunged  would 
be  that  very  thing — inflation.  Let  a  vast  amount 
of  currency,  purchasing  power,  be  turned  loose 
over  night  and  we'd  soon  be  back  to  hectic  pros- 
perity. But  not  for  long.  The  effects  of  the 
first  dose  of  inflation  would  soon  wear  off;  an- 
other and  another  would  be  required.  Inflation 
is  a  certain  path  to  national  bankruptcy. 

Chambers  of  Commerce  are  talking  of  develop- 
ing "new  industries"  as  a  way  out.     No  matter 


how  many  new  industries  are  developed — tech- 
nology— the  machine — is  faster.  The  unemployed 
could  not  be  absorbed,  for  the  chronic  trouble 
remains.  Recently  in  Los  Angeles  an  editorial 
writer  urged  steps  be  taken  to  encourage  the 
textile  industry  in  that  section,  open  silk  and  cot- 
ton mills,  etc.  What  would  happen  to  those 
factories  and  their  workers  when — and  it  will  be 
soon — the  technologists  come  forward  with  one 
of  their  latest  discoveries,  a  fibrous  nettle  plant, 
ramie,  which  can  be  produced  in  twenty  times 
the  bulk  of  cotton  on  the  same  field,  which  can 
be  cut  and  bound  like  wheat  instead  of  picked 
like  cotton,  w'hich  is  a  hundred  times  more  dur- 
able than  cotton,  seven  times  better  than  wool, 
resembles  linen,  can  be  woven  with  silk  or  rayon 
and  in  addition  can  be  made  into  paper  cheaper 
than  wood  pulp — paper  that  you  can't  tear?  Sort 
of  futile  to  talk  of  a  textile  industry  development 
until  ramie  is  brought  into  the  picture. 

Some  "statesmen"  advocate  vast  public  works, 
road  building  and  so  forth.  That  might  do  if 
road  machinery  were  ordered  dismantled  and  our 
unemployed  all  formed  into  a  vast  pick  and 
shovel  army — musicians,  sea-captains,  small  mer- 
chants, newspaper  writers,  artists,  barbers — all 
the  unemployed.  Perhaps  the  jobless  stenog- 
raphers and  other  feminine  workers  could  go 
along  to  cook  for  the  road  makers. 

It  wouldn't  help.  It  would  soon  be  necessary 
for  the  pick  and  shovel  army  to  double  on  their 
tracks.  It  would  be  just  the  dole,  with  shovel 
blisters  added.  When  we  want  roads,  the  tech- 
nologists are  ready.  They  have  contrived  an 
apparatus  requiring  but  two  men  to  operate  at 
a  shift,  that  is  capable  of  excavating  a  60  foot 
roadway  and  laying  a  perfect,  brand  new  sur- 
face at  the  rate  of  eight  miles  per  day!  Again 
the  machine  is  the  master. 


Certain  superficial  economists  urge  a  drive  for 
foreign  trade,  new  markets  abroad  for  our  sur- 
plus commodities.  That's  all  very  well,  but  what 
shall  we  do  while  that  foreign  trade  development 
is  taking  place?  We  can't  dump  goods  at  cut 
prices  in  foreign  lands — their  own  workingmen 
would  suffer.  Tariffs  and  international  agree- 
ments prevent.  Anyhow,  before  there  could  be 
any  real  effect  on  the  employment  situation — 
provided  a  vast  foreign  market  should  open  over- 
night— it  would  be  necessary  to  move  forward 
our  tremendous  overstocks  now  in  warehouses 
over  the  country  comprising  from  one  to  two 
years'  supply  of  copper,  iron  ore,  cotton,  rubber, 
wheat,  corn  and  other  products. 

Then  there's  the  "Buy  American"  scheme. 
This  is  a  plan  to  encourage  home  manufactures 
at  the  expense  of  Japanese,  German,  French  and 
other  products  which  are  widely  purchased  in 
America.  The  idea  is  excellent,  but  the  benefit 
would  be  as  a  drop  in  a  bucket.  Let  us  say  for 
example  that  such  a  campaign  succeeded  in  stim- 
ulating  consumption   of   certain   products   to   the 
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extent  of  providing  employment  for  100,000  job- 
less men.  By  the  time  they  went  to  work,  their 
places  in  the  ranks  of  the  jobless  would  be  taken 
by  100.000  others.  Such  is  fact,  not  theory.  The 
men  who  predicted  the  depression  now  predict 
that  not  only  is  it  not  nearing  an  end,  but  by 
1934  our  unemployed  will  number  25,000,000. 

No,  there  is  no  panacea.  We  must  cut  the 
Gordian  Knot.  Half-way  measures,  stop-gaps 
onJy  delay  the  inevitable,  and  don't  delay  it 
very  much  at  best. 

All  will  remember  in  the  early  days  of  the  de- 
pression how  the  so-called  financial  experts, 
notably  those  who  make  their  living  writing  their 
views  for  newspapers  and  magazines,  brought 
forward  comparisons  with  other  panics  suffered 
by  this  country,  to  buoy  the  hope  of  investors 
and  the  public  generally  that  their  difficulties 
were  but  temporary.  Charts  showing  how,  in  '57 
and  '93  and  '07.  the  ebb  tide  was  lower,  but 
the  market  "came  back."  For  the  most  part 
these  experts  are  silent  now,  or  have  joined 
the  chorus  of  those  suggesting  surface  remedies. 

Had  they  consulted  the  Technocrats  in  the 
early  stages  they  would  have  had  a  different,  if 
alarming  message  for  the  American  people.    For 


the  depression  had  been  definitely  predicted  by 
those  scientists  in  1920.  Moreover,  the  duration 
and  ultimate  outcome  were  likewise  forecast — 
and  need  we  doubt  how  accurately?  To  the 
Technocrats  it  was  not  only  a  business  depression 
they  foresaw,  it  was  the  termination  of  a  social 
era. 

But  the  year  1920  was  no  time  to  sound  a 
warning.  Imagine  anyone  with  the  temerity  to 
cast  a  doubt  on  the  industrial  future  of  America! 
The  bankers,  the  politicians,  the  manufacturers, 
the  financial  "experts"  could  not  be  made  to 
see,  as  the  scientists  did.  that  the  rate  of  re- 
placement of  men  by  machines,  coupled  with  the 
increased  production  of  all  commodities,  would 
inevitably  lead  to  a  collapse  of  buying  power. 
So  carefully  had  the  Technocrats  made  their  es- 
timates that  they  were  able  to  fix  the  date  of  the 
debacle  within  a  few  months,  and  that  nine  years 
before! 

As  individuals,  when  we  are  sick  we  call  a 
doctor.  Now.  as  a  nation  we  are  mighty  low. 
The  Technocrats  are  the  doctors  whose  advice 
we  have  hitherto  ignored,  to  our  cost. 

Let  us  hearken  to  them  now. 
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Death  Knell  of  the  Price  System 


By  HUNTINGTON  SINCLAIR 


I 


HERE  IS  no  conclusion  of  Technocracy 
so  startling,  perhaps,  as  that  which  says 
the  present  price  system  must  be  abohshed 
if  America  is  to  escape  chaos.  And,  it  may  be 
remarked,  there  is  no  postulate  so  difficult  to 
comprehend. 

Yet  the  present  price  system  presents  a  prob- 
lem— or,  rather,  a  succession  of  problems — out  of 
which  one  derives  nothing  but  mental  confusion 
and  dismay.  No  one  understands  this  better 
than  the  manufacturer  whose  price  tag  is  first 
to  go  on  the  article  destined  for  the  ultimate 
consumer  via  the  retail  shop. 

Since  the  latter  part  of  1929  the  manufacturer 
has  had  an  especially  keen  understanding  of  this. 
He  has  had  to  change  his  prices  to  the  trade 
many  times  in  that  period.  In  practically  every 
change  they  have  been  lowered.  Chances  are 
every  time  he  marked  down  his  product  he  dis- 
charged a  number  of  employees.  Usually  this 
reduction  of  personnel  was  preceded  by  the  intro- 
duction of  labor-saving  machines. 

"Marvelous  what  those  automatic  machines  will 
do!"  said  the  manufacturer  in  the  early  days  of 
their  installation.  But  something  was  happening 
while  the  machines  were  going  in;  prices  were 
coming  down.  His  competitor  was  underselling 
him. 

"Put  in  more  machines,"  said  the  alert  sales- 
man representing  technology.  "And  be  sure  to 
get  that  new  type  of  ours;  it  turns  out  twice  the 
production  of  the  old  at  about  the  same  price. 
Also  it  will  cut  in  half  the  number  of  workmen 
needed." 

It  performed  exactly  as  the  salesman  had  de- 
scribed. But  his  competitors  also  were  putting 
in  labor-saving  machines  and  letting  out  work- 
men, that  is,  customers.  And  so  this  industrial- 
ist and  those  competing  with  him  found  they 
were  trying  to  work  out  a  problem  in  arithmetic 
that  ran  something  like  this:  Replace  one  hun- 
dred factory  hands  with  an  automatic  machine; 
lower  the  price  ten  per  cent,  thereby  underselling 
the   competitors,   and    thus   increase   business. 


But  it  didn't  work  out.  It  was  a  good  for- 
mula, but  something  went  wrong.  Business  didn't 
increase.  What  the  manufacturer  thought  v/as 
a  perfectly  sound  rule  of  business  economics  went 
awry.  And  he  didn't  know  what  to  do  about  it 
except  to  put  in  some  more  automatic  machines, 
better  than  the  last,  fire  some  more  workmen  and 
lower  the  price  again. 

What  price  prices!  The  factory  owner  knows 
something  about  prices  from  the  inside,  or  even 
the   underside.      The   subject   has   distressed   him 


immensely  for  he  is  continually  receiving  secret 
reports  about  his  competitors  putting  in  still  more 
efficient  machines  than  he  has,  and  preparing  to 
undersell  him. 

Now  no  one  has  ever  thought  to  say  to  the 
industrialist  something  like  this — "Suppose  you 
didn't  have  to  worry  about  prices.  Suppose  you 
were  economically  free  to  turn  out  the  best  prod- 
uct you  know  how  to  make — a  thing  you'd  be 
proud  of.  Suppose,  in  fact,  that  you  didn't  even 
put  a  price  on  your  product,  and  your  competit- 
ors didn't  price  tag  theirs,  and  all  you  had  to 
think  about  was  to  manufacture  the  very  best 
article  you  know  how  to  make." 


"But  where  would  I  come  in?"  he'd  ask.  "I 
got  to  get  my  money  back.     You're  crazy!" 

"But  you're  losing  money  now,"  the  answer 
very  accurately  could  be,"  so  if  you  could  manu- 
facture in  the  honest  and  contented  way  I  sug- 
gest, and  not  lose  money,  wouldn't  you  be  better 
off  than  you  are  now?" 

It  is  possible  the  manufacturer  couldn't  see  it 
that  way,  and  yet  again  he  might.  But  whether 
or  not  matters  little;  Technocracy  says  that  the 
price  system  is  outmoded,  unscientific  and  vicious, 
and  that  it  must  go. 

Owen  D.  Young,  one  of  the  most  thoughtful 
of  the  great  industrialists,  says,  "The  machine 
has  man  licked  so  long  as  he  attempts  to  operate 
it  under  the  present  methods  of  price." 
What  is  to  be  the  substitute? 
With  price  gone,  that  is,  money  gone,  doesn't 
everything  go?  One  might  ask  the  14,000,000 
unemployed  and  the  still  more  miUions  of  de- 
pendents who  have  no  money  what  they  think 
about  this  matter. 

The  substitute,  says  Technocracy,  is  to  be  a 
currency  ba^pd  nn  ?tnjii?j.jirodii£tioji_jx^pnprQY. 
It''w7n  be  ec[ually_ divided  among  those  entitled^to 
lE  And  tne  division  oF  this  new  type  of  cur- 
rency will  be  on  such  a  generous  scale  that  every 
family  may  have  the  equivalent  of  a  $20,000  a 
year  income. 

"Marvelous!"  you  say,  meaning  "Fantastic"  or 
"Chimerical"  or,  maybe,  just  "Nerts!" 

But  let  us  at  least  give  the  Technocrats  a 
chance  to  reply  on  that,  and  so  we  hear  the  fol- 
lowing: "This  North  American  Continent  is 
very  rich.  Its  resources  are  both  varied  and 
enormous.  There  are  the  potentialities  of  an  all- 
year  'round  feast  for  everyone. 

"Further,"  continues  Technocracy,  "the  devel- 
opment of  technology,  that  is,  the  machine,  is 
such  that  it  is  possible  with  the  energy  that  may 
be  produced  to  extract  from  these  riches  of  soil, 
streain,  forest  and  sea  all  that  is  needed  to  main- 
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tain  the  entire  population  in  abundance.  Possible! 
Why,  the  machines  themselves  would  do  most 
of  the  work,  and  all  that  is  required  of  the  people 
to  run  them  is  to  assign  all  the  able-bodied  per- 
sons from  25  to  45  years  of  age  to  tend  them 
eight  hours  a  week." 

"They  would  be  getting  this  new  kind  of  cur- 
rency," you  say  "but  how  about  the  others  who 
would  be  doing  no  work?" 

"They,"  Technocracy  tells  you,  "also  would 
be  receiving  their  pro  rata  of  currency  provided 
they  were  conforming  to  the  laws  and  regulations 
in  force  in  the  new  energy  state." 

"But  why  not  pay  them  in  money?" 

"Because  money  means  price,  price  means 
competition,  competition  means  technology,  and 
uiKontrolled  technology  means  unemployment. 
;nd  we  all  know  what  unemployment  means." 

"But  if  there  were  no  money  and  no  price 
there  would  be  no  business,  and  so  everything 
would  go  to  smash." 


"Well,"  says  Technocracy,  "nearly  everything 
has  gone  to  smash,  and  a  general  collapse  is  in- 
evitable. It  is  to  save  the  nation  from  collapse 
that  controlled  technology,  controlled  employ- 
ment, controlled  division  of  wealth  are  proposed 
as  the  alternative  that  must  be  accepted  if  dis- 
aster is   to   be  averted." 

The  interlocutor  asks  what  is  to  be  the  form 
of  this  currency  and  Technocracy  does  not  know 
the  exact  answer  to  that  question,  but  is  safe  in 
replying  that  the  detail  on  that  may  be  worked 
out.  The  important  point  the  science  will  make, 
however,  is  that  the  currency  will  represent  en- 
ergy production.  It  v/ill  not  represent  goods 
sold,  for  no  goods  will  be  sold.  It  will  not  repre- 
sent a  deposit  in  the  bank,  for  there  will  be 
neither  banks  nor  savings.  It  will  represent  no 
form  of  indebtedness  whatever,  for  there  will  be 
no  debts.  All  will  be  wiped  off  the  slate  when 
Technocracy  takes  command. 

The  only  thing  that  can  be  done  with  techno- 
cratic currency  is  to  spend  it.  There  might  be 
spendthrifts  under  Technocracy,  but  the  tight 
wad  would  have  no  chance. 


"The  price  system,"  says  Professor  Walter 
Rautenstrauch  of  Columbia,  one  of  the  leaders 
of  Technocracy,  "controls  industry  disastrously. 
We  must  seek  a  proper  quantitative  basis  by 
which  the  control  of  industry  can  be  measured/' 

And  Howard  Scott,  head  of  Technocracy,  en-  j 
visages  an  age  of  "no  price  system,  no  business,! 
no  foreign  trade,  no  debts,   no  taxes,  no   insur- 
ance,  no  philanthropies,  no  borrowing,   no   lend-  j 
ing,  no  wages."  ^ 

With  the  debt  load  of  the  United  States 
standing  at  $218,000,000,000.  a  sum  that  will 
have  to  be  paid  by  those  now  living  and  their 
children,  is  it  any  wonder  that  someone  suggests 
cancellation? 

Now  of  course  that  debt  will  not  be  paid.  No 
sane  person  would  even  entertain  the  idea  that 
the  obligation  will  be  met.  The  interest  on  the 
debt  alone  will  be  more  than  the  debtors  can 
meet. 

But  suppose  that  some  one  should  wave  a 
magic  wand  and  say,  "presto,  there  is  no  debt; 
no  one  owes  anything",  and  it  should  so  come  to 
pass,  who  would  be  poorer?  "The  creditor,"  you 
say.  But  the  creditor,  whether  he  knows  it  or 
not,  is  up  to  his  neck  in  debt. 

But  if  it  should  happen  that  individuals  would 
be  poorer  with  all  indebtedness  cancelled  the 
country  as  a  whole  would  lose  not  an  iota  of  its 
wealth.  And  if  the  creditors  found  that  they 
were  going  to  have  no  more  financial  or  busi- 
ness worries,  that  they  were  going  to  receive  cur- 
rency equal  to  a  yearly  income  of  $20,000,  that 
industry  was  going  to  be  put  at  their  service  on 
a  quality  production  basis  never  even  approached, 
why,  it's  more  than  likely  that  most  creditors 
would  exclaim,  "Come  on,  you  Technocracy!" 


This  writer  reports  to  you  what  Technocracy 
proposes  and  interpolates  nothing  of  his  own,  but 
is  glad  to  give  assurance  that  he  believes  in  the 
program  of  the  new  science,  finds  it  logical  and 
is  confident  that,  before  a  very  long  time,  Amer- 
ica will  accept  it  as  the  only  salvation. 
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Technocracy  in  Operation 


By  JUNIUS  P.  STEIN 


I 


^  11  ^HERE  IS  no  parallel,' no  precedent  in  all 
the  recorded  history  of  mankind  for  the 
stupendous    conception    that    is   Technoc- 
racy. 

Search  through  all  the  traditions  and  legends, 
the  literature  and  the  written  annals  of  all  peo- 
ples since  the  dawn  of  time  and  you'll  find  no 
hint  that  any  civilized  race  has  ever  before  con- 
ceived and  proposed  to  effect  the  Economic 
Equality  of  Man. 

From  the  days  of  the  Kings  of  Abydos,  before 
Menes  founded  the  Egyptian  empire,  which  is  as 
far  back — 5000  B.  C. — as  research  can  trace  its 
way — there  have  been  poor  men  and  rich  men. 
Price  and  profit,  barter  and  trade  have  been  the 
motives  that  ruled  nations  and  individuals.  Mon- 
ey, wealth,  negotiable  goods  and  chattels  have 
represented  the  goal  of  human  life,  the  Open 
Sesame  to  comfort  and  happiness,  the  foundation 
of  all  intercourse  between  the  races  and  the  im- 
pulse back  of  all  progress  and  discovery.  But 
also  love  of  money  has  been  the  root  of  all  evil — 
avarice  that  goes  hand  in  hand  with  gold  has 
accounted  for  the  fall  of  dynasties  and  the  death 
of  countless  men. 


And  in  one  brushing  gesture,  the  Technocrats 
of  America  propose  to  abolish  money.  They  pro- 
pose to  scrap  the  price  system  that  has  endured 
for  7,000  recorded  years  and  drop  from  the  lexi- 
con the  words  "poor"  and  "rich"  as  applied  to 
mankind. 

Still  more  astounding,  they  propose  to  accom- 
plish this  vast  social  transformation  without  the 
shedding  of  a  drop  of  blood,  without  disorder 
and  without  checking,  even  briefly,  the  forward 
strides  of  America  to  her  appointed  destiny.  The 
struggles  that  brought  religious  equality  and  po- 
litical equality  are  not  to  be  repeated.  No  blind, 
painful  gropings  are  to  precede  its  fruition — they 
have  a  definite  formula  to  offer,  a  plan  that  is 
based  on  the  science  of  technology.  Its  accept- 
ance by  the  people,  they  say,  is  certain  when  the 
people  understand  it. 

Stripped  of  technical  terms,  the  plan  is  simply 
this:  Society  shall  abolish  the  price  system  and 
substitute  therefor  units  of  working  energy.  In- 
stead of  money  backed  by  gold  and  silver  in 
government  vaults,  a  system  of  currency  will  be 
substituted  that  will  be  based  on  the  annual  pro- 
duction of  energy  that  would  be  possible  with 
the  whole  country  operating  as  a  unit  under  the 
management  of  skilled  technicians. 

This  currency,  representing  energy,  not  gold, 
would  be  equally  apportioned  among  the  people! 


It  could  not  be  saved  or  invested,  it  would  have 
to  be  spent.  They  state  that  if  all  able-bodied 
adults  between  the  ages  of  25  and  45  became 
producers  for  the  general  welfare,  and  agreed  to 
serve  under  the  national  operating  staff  or  coun- 
cil, the  equivalent  of  660  hours  per  year,  the  ap- 
plication of  their  combined  energy  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  supply  the  needs  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion. 

This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  only  those 
between  25  and  45  would  be  producers.  But  the 
originators  of  Technocracy  deduce  that  all  pro- 
duction necessary  could  be  carried  on  by  the 
number  of  citizens  falling  in  this  class,  and  it  is 
used  as  a  basis  of  estimate. 


With  this  man  power,  they  declare,  the  coun- 
try can  be  run,  with  our  present  equipment  as  a 
standard,  so  as  to  provide  the  equivalent  of  an 
income  of  $20,000  per  year  for  every  family  in 
the  land.  The  Technocrats  would  take  advant- 
age of  all  new  methods  for  conserving  our  re- 
sources and  adopt  all  current  labor-saving  de- 
vices now  withheld  from  operation  because  of 
overproduction.     That  in  brief  is  the  principle. 

How  would  Technocracy  operate? 

In  developing  an  utterly  new  plan  of  self- 
government  so  far  reaching,  and  with  no  guide- 
posts  of  experience  to  aid  its  founders,  of  neces- 
sity the  details  of  its  operation  must  be  invented 
and  perfected  by  a  process  of  trial  and  error. 
If  the  principle  is  right,  that  is  the  main  thing. 
When  our  forefathers  broke  with  Great  Britain 
they  had  not  worked  out  the  form  their  independ- 
ent government  would  take.  Their  first  aim  was 
to  make  their  revolution  successful  by  force  of 
arms.  And  so  with  the  Technocrats;  their  first 
aim  is  not  to  rewrite  the  constitution,  but  to  in- 
sure the  success  of  this  new  economic  revolution 
by  force  of  logic  and  education. 


For  any  fairly  intelligent  person  who  grasps 
the  principle  of  Technocracy  as  its  sponsors  have 
described  it,  it  is  not  difficult  to  let  the  imagina- 
tion run  and  picture  in  the  mind's  eye  some  of 
the  steps  that  would  be  necessary  as  a  prelimin- 
ary to  such  a  peaceable  revolution.  Let  us  say 
that  the  pressure  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
for  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  depression  should 
induce  the  President  to  proclaim  a  period  of  na- 
tional emergency.  He  would  set  up  a  non-po- 
litical and  non-partisan  cabinet  to  deal  with  the 
whole  question,  having  assumed  war-time  powers 
to  save  the  nation,  and  organize  its  people 
against  economic  choas. 
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To  the  council  chambers  of  this  cabinet  would 
be  summoned  the  best  brains  in  America,  all 
men  who  have  a  plan  and  deserve  to  be  heard. 
Out  of  such  a  conference,  the  Technocrats  de- 
clare they  would  emerge  commissioned  to  put 
their  plan  into  effect. 

Meanwhile  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land  a  solemnly  anxious  people  would  be 
watching  developments,  curbing  the  radicals 
among  them  and  waiting  the  decision  of  their 
leaders.  It  is  obvious  that  by  the  time  the  policy 
of  Technocracy  reached  the  cabinet  council  for 
official  and  final  consideration,  it  would  be  fully 
comprehended  and  analyzed  pro  and  con  by  the 
people. 

Would  the  majority  of  our  people,  by  that 
time,  accept  the  hope  of  $20,000  a  year  income 
for  660  hours  work  in  exchange  for  their  present 
possessions?  If  the  issue  were  put  to  a  ballot  it 
would  have  the  entire  jobless  vote  of  20  or  30 
millions  (by  that  time)  to  start  with.  And  when 
the  capitalists  came  to  a  full  realization  of  the 
nation's  plight,  and  of  the  alternative  to  Tech- 
nocracy, which  is  chaos  and  anarchy,  they  would 
voice  no  opposition,  but  to  the  contrary  would, 
I  believe,  enter  wholeheartedly  into  the  launch- 
ing of  the  new  economic  era. 


Public;  opinion,  once  fully  aroused  would  be 
too  much  for  any  political  strategems  which 
might  be  attempted  to  frustrate  the  inauguration 
of  Technocracy,  and,  still  acting  under  wartime 
powers,  with  civil  rights  suspended,  the  edict 
would  go  forth  that  henceforth  energy,  not  price, 
would  control  the  relations  of  the  citizens. 

Do  not  imagine  that  the  Technocratic  leaders 
are  not  preparing  for  that  day.  In  practically 
every  university  and  engineering  school  in  the 
nation  groups  of  members  already  have  been  or- 
ganized, and  when  the  time  comes  for  the  great 
change  they  will  be  ready,  with  full  knowledge 
of  what  should  be  done  to  set  up  the  machinery 
of  the  new  state. 

It  is  safe  to  conjecture  that  there  would  be  a 
minimum  of  confusion.  The  formulators  of  the 
plan  are  men  of  science,  who  work  according 
to  blue-prints,  and  with  due  allowance  for  a 
slip-up  here  and  there,  it  is  likely  the  citizens 
would  soon  find  themselves  accepting  the  course 
of  events,  and  rebuilding  their  lives  according  to 
the  new  plan. 

Although  in  the  final  operation  of  the  nation 
as  a  unit,  state  lines,  except  as  historical  boun- 
daries, would  be  practically  obliterated,  the  Tech- 
nocrats would  make  use,  very  likely,  of  the  civic 
machinery  in  the  various  political  sub-divisions — 
cities,  counties,  etc. — for  setting  up  the  new  re- 
gime. All  members  of  the  population  would  be 
registered  and  placed  in  proper  classification  with 
relation  to  the  production  of  energy  as.  an  early 
step  and  to  do  this,  present  facilities  would  prob- 
ably ^le  employed. 


Committees  of  Technocrats  meanwhile  would 
be  assigned  the  tasks  of  remodeling  the  laws  of 
the  land  and  court  procedure.  The  abolition  of 
money  would,  of  course,  eventually  do  away  with 
the  necessity  for  nearly  all  of  our  criminal  courts, 
while  civil  litigation  would  almost  entirely  cease. 
The  entire  banking  system  of  the  nation  would 
be  taken  over  and  the  edifices  housing  the  now 
valueless  money  would  be  used  for  other  pur- 
poses for  the  up-building  of  the  state.  Step  by 
step  the  change  would  come,  the  leaders  acting 
under  extraordinary  powers  until  the  system  was 
firmly  established. 

Once  this  occurred  the  Technocrats  would  sub- 
mit to  the  people  and  to  the  world  a  new  con- 
stitution based  on  the  principle  of  the  Economic 
Equality  of  Man. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  Technocracy  would 
mean  the  standardization  of  people  or  be  fatal  to 
individualism.  Patriotism,  good  citizenship  and 
personal  responsibility  would  be  as  essential  as 
ever,  and  as  highly  rewarded.  While  all  men 
and  women  would  be  economically  equal,  the%- 
would  not  be  equal  in  the  power  of  leadership  in 
Technocracy  or  in  culture.  Economic  power 
would  be  vested  in  those  whose  technical,  ad- 
ministrative, or  executive  abilities  rendered  them 
more  capable  than  their  fellows  of  leadership.  No 
man  or  woman  could  enrich  himself  except  m 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 

Individual  industry  and  success  would  be  rec- 
ognized and  rewarded.  On  the  other  hand  in- 
dividuals who  failed  in  their  duty  to  the  state 
would  be  penalized  by  due  process  of  law.  To 
all  would  be  vouchsafed  in  addition  to  the  lib- 
erties now  enjoyed  by  our  citizenship,  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  minimum  standard  of  living  in  keeping 
with  vast  resources  of  the  nation. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Technocracy  would 
stifle  the  personality  of  the  citizens  or  remove  am- 
bition and  incentive  to  strive  for  distinction.  Full 
freedom  of  action  is  assured,  the  only  dutv  of  the 
citizen  being  to  fulfill  his  contract  with  the  state 
to  produce  his  alloted  unit  of  energy. 


As  to  how  Technocracy  would  affect  the  every 
day  life  of  the  individual,  that  can  be  visualized 
as  readily  as  can  the  general  picture  of  the  na- 
tion functioning  under  the  changed  order.  To 
begin  with  he  would  be  freed  of  the  fear  of 
starvation  and  penury,  the  worry  as  to  how  to 
make  ends  meet,  educate  his  children,  provide  for 
his  old  age  or  pay  his  alimony.  Thus  freed,  he 
would  be  in  a  position  fully  to  develop  his  char- 
acter and  give  rein  to  his  talents  in  whatever 
direction  they  might  lie.  Naturally  Technocracy 
would  not  change  human  nature,  though  it  would 
surely  tend  to  eliminate  one  outstanding  human 
fault — greed.  Bad  men  and  bad  women  would 
still  be  born  and  live  among  us,  and  be  punished, 
as  now,  for  their  sins  against  society.  But  in 
the  removal  of  the  incentive  for  all  crimes  based 
on   money  or   profit,   it  will   be   quickly  realized 
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that  Technocracy  would  put  a  period  to  all  talk 
about  "crime  waves." 

At  the  seat  of  government,  while  the  people 
accustomed  themselves  to  their  altered  status, 
the  Technocratic  leaders  would  organize  the  en- 
tire resources  of  the  nation — water-power,  min- 
erals, oil,  machinery,  soil  and  man  power — every 
factor  that  would  contribute  to  the  functioning  of 
the  whole.  Then  full  sway  could  be  given  to  the 
American  genius  for  invention  and  discovery; 
the  tempo  of  production  in  all  lines  would  stead- 
ily rise  as  the  workers  took  their  places  at  their 
alloted  tasks. 

There  would  be  a  vast  problem,  at  the  begin- 
ning, of  course,  of  repairing  the  defects  in  society 
due  to  the  previous  system.  City  slums  would  be 
first  perhaps  to  go.  Unfortunates  in  charity 
hospitals  and  almshouses  would  find  their  iden- 
tity restored  along  with  their  economic  rights. 
Tiny  children  would  no  longer  be  forced  to  sell 
newspapers  in  the  streets.  The  Midnight  Mis- 
sions, lodging  houses,  soup  kitchens,  the  beggars 


in  the  highways — all  would  vanish. 

Steadily  the  nation's  people  would  rise  to  their 
fullest  physical  and  cultural  stature.  A  univer- 
sity education  would  be  available  to  every  boy 
and  girl  who  desired  it.  There  would  be  no  cur- 
tailment in  the  development  of  the  nation's  litera- 
ture, art,  drama  or  motion  pictures — rather  the 
reverse,  for  with  pecuniary  profits  taken  out  of 
this  realm,  true  merit  and  not  box-office  receipts 
would  provide  the  measuring  rod  of  success. 

What  position  would  America  take  in  the 
family  of  nations  under  Technocracy?  It  is  the 
considered  belief  of  many  students  that  should 
this  country  take  the  step,  the  world  would  fol- 
low. In  Canada  the  subject  of  Technocracy  is 
no  less  eagerly  studied  than  here.  Canada  and 
Mexico  might  join  us.  Europe  is  groping  for  a 
solution— our  adoption  of  the  plan  would  wipe 
out  forever  all  thought  of  such  expedients  as 
Fascism,  Communism  or  Socialism.  They  are 
but  child's  play  compared  to  Technocracy — the 
Economic  Equahty  of  Man. 
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Crime  and  the  New  Science 


By  PEABODY  HOLMES 


o 


NLY  A  COMPARATIVELY  short  time 
ago  pirates  roamed  the  seas  and,  after  a 
capture,  combed  the  holds  of  peaceful 
vessels  in  their  search  for  gems.  But  that  was 
before  our  present  receding  civilization,  when 
men  v/ere  men  and  women  ■were  mere  ornaments 
of  beauty. 

Yet,  then  as  now,  piracy  was  a  crime  of  the 
high  seas,  punishable  by  imprisonment  and  death, 
the  latter  being  the  more  general  method  of  dis- 
posing of  brigands.  The  deterrent  of  imprison- 
ment, death  and  the  co-operation  of  nations  at 
last  eliminated  piracy  on  the  great  bodies  of 
water  and  the  followers  of  Capt.  Morgan  and 
his  ilk  took  to  land,  where  they  found  more  fer- 
tile fields  for  the  pursuit  of  their  hazardous  oc- 
cupation. 

In  those  days  criminals  were  not  infrequently 
identified  by  their  dress  and  they  had  little  choice 
as  to  the  kind  of  arms  they  carried  with  which 
to  stalk  their  human  prey.  But,  in  more  recent 
years,  criminals  and  the  criminally-inclined  are 
more  careful  in  their  dress  and  often  may  come 
forward  as  proverbial  wolves  dressed  in  sheep's 
clothing.  Their  arms,  too,  need  not  necessarily 
designate  them  as  criminals,  for  very  fine  ladies 
and  very  fine  gentlemen  have  been  known  to 
carry  little  pearl-handled  weapons  both  for  de- 
fense and  offense. 

During  the  decade  ending  in  the  current  month 
society  has  known  all  sorts  of  crime  wrapped  in 
many  kinds  of  packages,  from  wholesale  murder 
by  machine-gun  to  petty  theft  of  small  coins. 
And  all,  so  that  the  criminal  might  attain  the 
same  end  in  less  or  great  degree.  State  and  na- 
tional governments  have  tried  in  their  best  way 
to  abolish  such  crimes,  but  there  is  yet  no  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  by  the  gangster  and  petty  thiev- 
ing will  continue  so  long  as  men  are  deprived  of 
food  and  what  they  consider  necessities  of  life. 


In  large  measure,  the  so-called  machine  age 
has  been  responsible  for  the  tremendous  growth 
in  crime.  Productive  efficiency  has  left  men 
without  jobs  to  obtain  a  living  as  best  they  can 
by  fair  means  or  foul,  and  total  unemployment 
in  the  last  five  years  for  millions  has  been  con- 
ducive to  inroads  on  society  by  crime  and  its  kin- 
dred elements.  Many  men  have  killed  who 
would  not  otherwise  have  killed  had  they  been 
provided  even  with  meagre  food  and  shelter. 

In  the  face  of  this,  society,  as  it  now  is  con- 
stituted, practically  has  been  helpless  and  at  the 
mercy  of  the  criminal  in  one  form  or  another.    It 


almost  has  drained  its  resources  of  power  and 
money  in  many  sections  of  the  country  to  rid 
itself  of  crime,  or  even  to  alleviate  the  horrible 
conditions. 

Criminologists  and  social  workers,  allowing  for 
other  human  deficiencies  in  the  present  social 
state,  acknowledge  the  fact  that  crime,  in  its 
many  ramifications,  always  follows  in  the  wake 
of  want  and  destitution.  The  United  States  has 
not  been  free  of  either  in  the  last  decade. 

How  are  we  to  uproot  crime,  level  it  out  and 
eliminate  it  from  society,  so  far  as  is  humanly 
possible?  That  is  a  question  which  long  has 
gone  wanting  for  an  answer,  but  which  now  is 
on  the  threshold  of  being  settled  by  technological 
principles  of  living. 


There  are.  of  course,  crimes  for  which  no 
remedy  can  be  supplied.  For  instance,  that  of 
murder  due  to  jealousy  between  the  sexes. 
Yet,  technocracy  may  become  a  sort  of  pallia- 
tive for  this,  if  happiness  and  contentment  of 
the  mind  are  allowed  their  full  sway,  and  the 
science  of  right  living  under  the  new  order 
is  given  a  chance. 

Fortunately,  right  living  will  have  its  chance, 
since  it  goes,  as  a  rule,  hand  in  hand,  with 
happiness  and  contentment  of  mind,  and  their 
counterpart  in  the  home.  Under  the  new  science 
men  will  have  homes  and  occupations  without  the 
worry  of  tax  loads  and  mortgages.  Techno- 
cracy, for  the  sound  mind,  will  eliminate  discon- 
tent and  poverty;  it  will  abolish  want  and  destitu- 
tion and  leave  no  incentive  for  crime. 

It  is  no  fallacy  that  crime  always  has  been  in 
disrepute  among  decent  and  thinking  men,  and 
since  its  natural  enemy  is  society  it  is  certain  of 
an  ignominious  fate  under  a  technocratic  social 
order. 

A  searching  analysis  of  crime  today  by  a 
prominent  criminologist  reveals  the  fact  that 
eighty  per  cent  of  all  crimes  committed  occur 
within  the  limits  of  cities  of  10,000  population 
and  over.  In  cities  and  towns  of  less  size  there 
are  more  home-owners,  more  people  content  with 
their  lot  in  the  existing  scheme  of  things. 

No  such  condition  as  now  obtains  in  most  of 
the  densely  populated  areas  of  the  country  would 
obtain  under  technocracy.  Each  family  would 
have  its  home  to  tend  and  its  activities  to  pursue 
under  an  harmonious  program,  combining  work 
with  leisure  in  such  a  way  as  not  only  to  pro- 
mote absolute  contentment,  but  to  insure  against 
its  direct  opposite,   discontent. 
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Where,  then,  would  there  be  thought  or 
incentive  for  crime?  It  would  have  no  place  in 
the  plan;  there  would  be  no  need  for  it  because 
every  family  would  possess  its  due  share  of  the 
world's   goods. 

Common  theft,  robbery,  fraud,  embezzlement 
and  related  offenses  could  have  no  place  of 
origin  in  such  a  social  state  and  many  other 
minor  offenses  would  creep  beyond  the  horizon 
of  human  affairs.  Practically  the  only  crime  of 
consequence  to  remain  would  be  that  of  murder, 
and  it  would  be  limited  to  those  who  killed  in 
anger  over  private  matters;  and  those  who  slay 
in  a  fit  of  jealousy  over  matters  of  sex. 


In  such  a  society,  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
courts  could  be  abolished;  there  would  be  no 
need  for  a  multiplicity  of  municipal  tribunals  to 
try  petty  cases  because  of  the  absence  of  such 
cases.  Likewise  all  but  two  or  three  of  the  high- 
er courts  could  be  eliminated,  and  there  would 
be  no  need  for  these  courts  to  sit  daily  due  to 
the  small  number  of  murder  cases  that  would 
exist. 

The  new  science  spells  the  doom  of  myriad 
and  over-lapping  law-enforcement  agencies  for 
the  reason  that  enforcement  ceases  to  be  neces- 
sary where  laws  play  only  a  very  minor  part  in 
the  general  scheme  of  things.  This  army  of 
protectors,  excepting  for  a  very  minor  number, 
immediately  becomes  producers,  the  small  group 
being  retained  merely  to  serve  in  case  of  capital 
crimes  as  detectors  and  arresting  officers,  and 
as  symbols  of  a  society  existing  for  individual 
peace,  individual  contentment  and  individual  ini- 
tiative through  a  cooperative  system  for  the  gen- 
eral  welfare. 

Policing,  on  a  general  scale  under  technocracy, 
would  survive  only  in  the  guise  of  conscience, 
leaving  each  member  of  society  to  weigh  his 
action  by  contrast  with  others,  thus  substituting 
conscience   for   the  patrolman's  night-stick. 

Honor  would  reach  its  zenith  and  dishonor  and 
ill-repute  their  nadir  in  exactly  the  same  degree 
as  a  man  would  permit  his  conscience  to  dis- 
tinguish between  absolute  good  and  absolute  evil. 
The  precedent  of  one  abiding  by  the  absolute 
good  immediately  would  be  emulated  by  the 
whole  of  society,  thus  establishing  an  ethical 
ground  which  would  suffer  no  violation,  leaving 
the  conscience,  all  the  while,  as  the  deterrent  to 
petty  or  great  offense  against  the  individual  or 
the  system,  and  shame  from  without,  as  the 
punisher.  This  would  be  all-sufficient  under 
technocracy. 

The  locking  of  doors  to  homes  would  have  no 
real  significance,  and  in  the  final  analysis, 
would  serve  no  useful  purpose.  With  each  fam- 
ily possessing  nothing  which  the  other  has  not 
there  would  be  no  cause  for  entering  any  except 
one's    own    home    without    a    proper     invitation. 

Overburdened   with   a   multitude  of   municipal, 
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state  and  national  laws  and  ordinances  as  is  so- 
ciety in  its  present  predicament,  the  new  science, 
within  itself,  offers  sufficient  prohibitory  meas- 
ures in  the  form  of  ample  work,  ample  leisure, 
and  ample  goods  for  everyone,  as  practically  to 
eliminate  all  necessity  for  any  actual  legal  re- 
quirements. Prosecution,  except  in  rare  in- 
stances, will  droop  on  its  own  legs  because  of 
the  absence  of  offenders.  And,  certainly  with- 
out an  offender  there  can  be  no  necessity  for  a 
defender. 

This  logic,  however,  need  not  be  accepted  as 
an  indication  that  lawyers  and  attorneys  may 
continue  unemployed.  They  will  each  have  their 
share  of  prosecuting  and  defending  occasionally 
ki  the  Courts  of  Domestic  Relations,  and  in  the 
Courts  of  Trial  for  Capital  Offenses.  During 
the  interims  they  may  also  work  just  so  that 
they  may  share  equally  the  benefits  of  the  new 
science.     That  is  as  it  should  be. 

Man  will  look  at  the  light  even  if  he  may  not 
actually  see  it,  but  in  transitory  times  he  is  more 
apt,  both  to  look  and  see,  and  in  a  short  while 
to  observe,  to  define,  to  weigh,  and  finally  to 
make  up  his  mind  that  what  is  so  good  for  the 
many  can  have  no  evil  for  the  few.  This  is  pre- 
cisely his  nature,  however  he  may  be  disinclined, 
at  first,  not  to  look  or  not  to  see.  By  inherit- 
ance and  by  circumstance  he  not  only  is  cast 
with  society,  but  indeed,  is  an  integral  part  of  its 
mold,  so  that  he  cannot  avoid,  if  he  be  a  decent 
and  thinking  man,  abiding  by  what  is  good  for 
the  whole. 


And,  although  this  may  run  counter  to  his  view 
on  initial  and  perhaps,  scant  scrutiny,  he  will  not 
turn  aside  from  technocracy  to  set  himself  up 
as  an  all-inclusive  person  with  no  care  for  the 
new  order  and  the  laws  it  would  naturally 
abolish.  On  the  contrary,  he  will  inform  him- 
self about  technocratic  principles  and  about  the 
operation  of  technocracy.  He  can,  and  will,  con- 
vince himself  that  there  need  be  no  great  amount 
of  rules  to  be  observed  to  safeguard  his  person 
and  his  home.  Technocracy,  within  itself,  ac- 
complishes that  end,  by  creating  and  providing 
man  with  that  which  is  denied  him  under  the 
present   obsolete   system. 

With  the  quagmire  of  so  vast  an  assemblage 
of  laws  as  envelop  man  today  he  is  seldom 
aware  of  the  occasion  when  he  does  actually 
commit  an  offense  against  the  state  or  his 
fellow  man.  He  learns  of  it,  in  many  cases,  only 
when  it  is  called  to  his  attention  or  when  ar- 
rested. If  the  latter  takes  place  he  has  recourse 
to  a  defense  and  to  a  plea  of  "guilty"  or  "not 
guilty".  Under  the  former  plea  the  judge  or 
jury  fixes  his  punishment  and  he  pays  the  pen- 
alty. 

In  the  event  of  the  latter  plea  he  may  win 
forgiveness  of  the  court  or  jury,  and  he  may  ob- 
tain  his    freedom.      In   any   event   it    is    a     long 
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drawn-out  process  which  overwhelms  him,  so 
that,  in  no  few  instances,  acquittal  or  convic- 
tion is  accepted  as  a  relief  from  the  odiousness 
of  an  offense  he  did  not  know  he  was  com- 
mitting. 


Man  knows  the  difference  between  right  and 
wrong  and  he  is  able  to  distinguish  between 
good  and  bad.  These  are  all  he  need  know  un- 
der technocracy — all,  substantially  that  is  re- 
quired of  him  to  share  in  its  ethical  benefits. 


k 


Technocracy  at  a  Glance 


np' 


V-  ir  TECHNOCRACY  is  a  scientific  plan  care- 
fully and  diligently  worked  out  by  a  high- 
ly-skilled group  of  engineers  to  supplant 
the  present  economic  system.  It  owes  its  birth 
to  these  engineers,  who,  late  in  1919,  formed  an 
organization  called  the  Technical  Alliance,  later 
designated  as  Technocracy. 


Headed  by  Howard  Scott,  a  Technocrat,  the 
organization  has  measured  our  present  economic 
system  with  the  scientists'  vard-stick  and  found 
it  not  only  wanting,  but  inadequate  to  meet  the 
needs  of  civilization.  And,  it  now  has  in  hand 
evidence  to  prove  its  case  beyond  all  doubt. 


Technocracy  is  called  the  new  deal,  since  it 
would  amount  to  a  complete  discarding  of  old 
practices  of  economy  and  life  and  the  recasting 
of  civilization  to  fit  the  mold.  This  will  entail 
absolute  upheaval  of  society. 


Technocratic  facts  disclose  serious  defects  in 
the  whole  industrial  and  agricultural  structure 
and  in  the  methods  of  distributing  the  output  of 
these  producing  entities  so  as  adequately  to  serve 
the  needs  of  society  as  a  whole. 


Production  of  necessities  and  essentials  of  life 
far  exceeds  ability  to  obtain,  but  not  power  to 
consume,   and,   actual    demand   is   accelerated   by 
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inability   of   consumers   to    trade   or   barter   with 
producers  for  their  goods. 


The  price  system  has  failed.  It  cannot  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  new  era,  and  all  con- 
comitants of  price  must  give  way  to  the  inter- 
change of  human  energy  units  based  on  an  aver- 
age equality,  so  that  productive  caoacity  may  be 
levelled  out  with  consumptive  power. 
•      *      * 

Temporary  palliatives,  such  as  a  synthetic  ex- 
pansion of  industry  and  agriculture,  offer  no  so- 
lution. The  fact  is  H, 000,000  workers  are  un- 
employed in  the  United  States.  The  expansion 
would  employ  less  than  7,000,000  of  these  to 
tend  the  mechanized  production  units.  In  less 
than  a  year  the  results  of  their  tending  would 
force  the  unemployed  scale  uo  to  28,000,000. 


The  prospects  for  1934,  at  the  current  rate  of 
fall  are  25,000,000  unemployed  at  the  least, 
which  does  not  allow  for  acceleration  from  dis- 
order. 

«      *      ♦ 

Technocratic  sharing  of  the  application  of  hu- 
man energy  units  to  production,  on  an  equal  bas- 
is, eliminates  any  medium  of  exchange. 

*      »      » 

Technocratic  principles,  as  applied  to  mechan- 
ics, would  be  pushed  to  the  ultimate  for  the  full 
perfection  of  mechanized  implements.  Man 
would  completely  subjugate  the  machine  and 
subserve  it  to  his  own  needs. 

o  c  r  a  c  y 
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Woman's  Part  in  Technocracy 


By  RUTH  EVELYN  CHASE 


EING  a  housewife  nowadays,  I  believe,  is 
one  of  the  least  difficult  of  occupations  yet 
certainly  one  of  the  most  interesting.  And, 
I  refer  here  to  house  work  as  a  whole,  not  ex- 
cluding that  little  nook  called  the  kitchen,  but 
referred  to  by  some  as  the  wife's  sweatshop. 

Of  all  the  misnomers  applied  to  the  home  I 
think  this  is  one  of  the  most  ridiculous  and  ab- 
surd, especially  if  the  remark  comes  from  a 
woman  whose  "sweatshop" — if  she  will  call  it 
that — is  equipped  to  serve  rather  than  be  served. 
I  agree  that  once  the  name  would  apply,  but  it 
no  longer  can  stand  on  its  own  stilts. 

When  we  were  unable  to  have  gas  and  elec- 
tricity in  the  kitchen  and  were  compelled  to  use 
coal  and  wood,  I  think  most  people  will  agree 
that  work  of  the  housewife,  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  the  kitchen,  amounted  to  nothing  less 
than  common  drudgery.  The  consequence  of  the 
use  of  these  commodities  for  fuel  was  unspeak- 
able to  the  woman  who  has  a  leaning  toward 
any  degree  of  cleanliness  and  sanitation.  Merely 
to  recall  at  this  writing  how  soot  and  other  filth 
gathered  in  the  kitchen  and  throughout  the 
home,  as  a  result  of  the  burning  of  coal,  brings  a 
shudder. 

In  reflection,  I  am  aware  that  scrubbing  the 
kitchen  floor  was  made  a  daily  trial.  It  was  just 
that,  for  it  amounted  to  drudgery.  But  now  that 
w^e  have  replaced  coal  and  wood  very  general- 
ly with  electricity  and  gas,  the  old  hand  scrub- 
brush  goes  out  the  windov/  and  women's  backs 
are  relieved  of  hours  of  pain;  knees  are  unscar- 
red  from  constant  contact  with  the  floor  and 
hands  have  the  appearance  of  something  else 
besides  sand-paper.  We  have  gas  and  elec- 
tricity to  thank  for  the  elimination  of  dirt  and 
filth  and  the  advent  of  the  electric  mop  to  thank 
for  the  absence  of  back  pains  and  similar  ail- 
ments. 


The  kitchen  now  is  a  room  of  beauty  and  few 
of  us  are  ashamed  to  invite  our  friends  in  to 
view   it. 

I  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  kitchen  prob- 
ably could  tell  more  stories  and  anecdotes  of 
happy  evening  hours  with  friends  than  any  other 
room  in  the  house — if  the  room  could  speak,  or 
if  the  kitchen  sink  could  think  and  talk  it,  too, 
might  have  no   few  yarns   to  spin. 

It  so  happens  that  I  can  mention  the  fact  that 
my  kitchen  may  be  considered  a  modern  one  in 
every  respect.  I  have  an  electric  stove,  the  oven 
of  which  is  regulated  by  a  clever  gadget  called  a 
thermostat,  so  that  what  baking  I  do  can  be  done 


without  constant  attention  to  prevent  over-bak- 
ing, burning  or  scorching;  my  kitchen  has  an  elec- 
trical refrigerating  unit  that  I  consider  second  to 
none;  there  is  a  separate  basin  in  the  sink  where 
I  can  do  my  dish-washing  merely  by  placing  the 
soiled  dishes  within,  and  there  is  a  drying  rack 
attached,  which,  by  the  use  of  extra-hot  water, 
permits  me  to  dry  the  dishes  without  any  ndtice- 
able   effort. 

So  that  kitchen  drudgery  for  me  exists  no 
more.  I  have  more  time  now  to  devote  to  the 
baby  although  he  demands  a  minimum  of  care. 
When  he  gets  sleepy,  he  cries,  but  I  can  quickly 
stop  this  by  placing  him  in  our  automatic  cradle 
and  turning  on  the  little  motor  that  quickly  rocks 
him  to  sleep.  Inside  of  a  few  minutes  the  mo- 
tor cuts  off  automatically,  but  by  that  time  the 
baby  is  asleep.  Then  I  may  turn  to  whatever 
other  duties  call  or  switch  on  our  twenty-record 
phonograph  and  visit  with  the  great  in  the  music- 
al world,  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  take  occasion  to 
have  the  electric  company  curl  my  hair.  Or.  I 
may  listen  to  the  radio. 


Directed  by  my  whims  and  with  the  sole  mo- 
tion of  my  hands  I  may  do  these  things  without 
even  as  much  physical  effort  as  it  would  require 
to  hft  a  five-pound  bag  of  flour.  With  no  great- 
er effort,  I  may  clean  the  carpet  and  dust  the 
furniture,  or  see  that  the  family  linens  are 
washed.  With  equal  ease  my  electric  iron  and 
rotary  ironer  complete  the  small  task  of  "putting 
out  the  family  wash." 

In  fact,  there  is  nothing  in  my  home  that  I 
have  to  do  with  more  than  a  slight  degree  of 
physical  effort.  That  is  why  I  have  so  much 
leisure. 

My  husband,  who,  to  me,  is  somewhat  of  a 
writing  man,  earns  about  $150.00  per  week  when 
times  are  good.  Not  so  long  ago  he  came  home 
and  told  me  that  the  market  for  his  material 
had  fallen  off  and  that  he  thought  we  should 
pare  our  household  budget  accordingly.  This 
gave  me  an  idea.  My  mother  lives  with  us  and 
does  what  little  tidying  and  care  of  the  baby  is 
necessary,  so  I  ventured  the  plan  that  I  would 
return  to  my  secretarial  work  to  improve  the  state 
of  our  finances. 

Jim  naturally  was  opposed  to  the  idea,  but 
when  I  pointed  out  to  him  that  he  and  his  fellow 
men  had  so  improved  upon  mechanics  that  they 
had  given  me  leisure  hours  in  great  abundance, 
and  that  I  should  rather  work  for  a  time  than  be 
so  do-less,  he  quickly  acquiesced  in  my  plan,  but, 
I  think,  a  bit  reluctantly. 
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My  neighbor.  Mrs.  Hanson,  thought  1  was  be- 

^"Vn^ay.'my  dd  employer  said  he  would  need 
another  sLretLy  since  he  was   sWdenng   d.e 
work  of   two   former  employees,  who  had   dieci 
Td  who  he  had  failed  to  replace  b-'^-^f  ^e  ^^"^^ 
to  cut  expenses.     The  salary  he  offered  was  not 
the  same  as  before,  but  it  helped. 
'    I  continued  to  do  all  of  my  own  house-worL 
includinq  the  laundry,  and  we  were  able,  inside 
of  sS  months,  to  pay  olf  the  mortgage  on  our 
home!  so  that,  in  th^  respect   we  are  on  an  equal 
footinq  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hanson. 

About  this  time.  Frank  Hanson,  who  is  an 
effidency  expert,  lost  his  job  because  as  he  said 
"So  rnanv  Hew  devices  had  been  perfected  at  the 
factory  that  I  had  to  recommend  the  dismissal 
ofdght  men  inder  pressure  of  the  -anager  One 
o  these  men  was  related  to  an  -P°^.^.-"^^f  ^; 
holder  That's  what  cost  me  my  )ob.  Imagine 
an  efficiency  expert  losing  his  job  for  performing 
his  duty. 


T  A  T  v^/anted  to  help  out.  SO  I  suggested 

fnTfa^fdev^o'I.nror.l^e  to  raising  chickens 
a°d  n  the  cdSvation  of  a  garden  that  provides 
41"  Pra-'Vrr.&q  c.se 

L5en%t^lwrere'^.-l;?dr:^,5'i 

^^iVthi^  seT-n.e  to  thinking  in jHat  might  be 
considered  a  rather  womanish  way  Jj^°^f/^^^^ 
whv  if  mechanics  can  provide  so  much  leisure 
Tor  me  in  my  home,  it  could  not  ^o  the  same    or 

S'rLinly  would  have  fa^r  more  time  to  spend  with 
me  and  T^n^or.     This  would  give  me  something 
S  do  wi  h  my  hours  of  leisure  also,  and  heaven 
knowsXy  ar"^  a  problem  as  yet  unsolved  by  me 
T,^    and    I    toqether    could   beautify   our   home 
aJdTts  surroundings,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs    Hanson 
^nd  the,^  son  could  join  us  in  many  ouUngs  and 
trips   that  we  now   have   to   take  on   Sunday,   or 
sandwich  in  of  evenings  when  we  can  all  be  to- 
qether.     I    think   such   an   arrangement   could   be 
Se  whereby  only  the  men  would  work  and  we 
women  could  devote  our  time  to  our  homes  and 
7o  improvement  of   the  rudiments  of   society   for 
the  benefit   of    everybody.      Women,    as    house- 
wfves.  don't  have  very  much  to  do.  anyway,  even 
if  they  have  children. 

Anyway,  since  life  springs  from  woman,  im- 
provement of  the  conditions  of  society  is  of  vital 
fnterest  to  her  since  it  affects  her  offsprings  and 


those   of    her   sisters,     ^hat   is   ^e^ j^^^^  ^^^^^ 
should  come  first,  although  some  b^sme^s 

-Z  s^LrnUertf%i^  ^^^  ^^X 

many  inducements  as  a  wife  and  a  mother  ot 

'"^  We  are  all  elements  in  a  stupendous  enterprise 
of  life  and  I  believe,  the  place  originally  desig- 
nated   for   women   by   the    Creator   is    the   place 

^nd  spirftual  uplift,  which  are.  after  all.  as   im- 

^^Ser^l  hrgtirShnocracized  civilization,  such 
as   is   certain    to   be    evolved,   women,   like   men. 
woud  be  subject  to  a  drastic  readjustment^  and 
their  Dart   in  my  opinion,  would  revert  to  the  ro  e 
Snally  intended  for  them.    That  is.  she  would 
become   the   wife,    mother,   and   leader   in   social 
and  Spiritual  welfare  and  would  find  more  than 
enough  on%  much   larger   scale    to   occupy   her 
time  in  this  realm  of  human  endeavor. 
'    I    know   that   a   woman's   physical    stamina    .s 
no    equal  to  that  of  a  man.     And.  I  am  not  us- 
fnq   myself  as  the  basis   for  this  opinion,   fo     I 
have    interviewed    hundreds    of    my    sex    on    the 
subiec    and  I   find  them  all  sharing   it  with  me. 
They   are    however,    in   many   cases,   either    too 
obstinate  or  egotistical   to   admit  it  among    men 
In  this  I  believe  sincerely  they  disclose  a  weak 
ness  and  the  operation  of  technocracy,  over  but 
a  shotrperiod  of  time.  I  think,  will  bear  me  out. 
I  cannot  be  convinced  that  most  women  work 
in    stores,    factories    and    offices    merely   because 
tLy  desi  e  to  work.     Business,  professional  and 
other  employed  women  I  have  interviewed,  in  the 
qreat  majority  of  cases,  reveal  no  such  desire.    It 
i^s^fmpW  not  their  natures,  for.  in  leisure   women 
find   time   to   do   the   things   they   cherish    domg^ 
This   does   not   include,    either,    the   c,ft-repeated 
burunjust  charge  of  some  men  that ,  women  use 
their  leisure  to  beautify  themselves.       It  is.  ne 
er^heless    a   quarter-truth,    for  women   owe   .t    to 
hemSes  and  their  male  companions  to  be  nea 
tidy   and    nice   looking.      It   ^\expected   of    th.   , 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  1a  > 
up  to  the  expectation. 


Women  will  have  more  leisure  under  techm  . 
racVthan  ever  before,  and  it  is  my  opinion  th- 
they  will  reach  their  highest  perfection  through 
I  mean  by  this  that  woman  will  not  transgr  o 
he  fnduJtrial  ground  of  men  ^\%^?^'''l^, 
plain  fact  there  will  be  so  little  -^^^^^^  ^e  do  . 
bv  men  alone  that  women  will  not  wish  to  a 
fem^t  to  fit  herself  into  the  business  and  mdu- 
trial  scheme.     For  those  that  do.  of  course,  c-. 
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ployment  will  be  allocated  to  them. 

Women  do  make  practical  use  of  their  leisure 
hours  and  it  is  my  belief  that  they  have  per- 
formed no  small  part  in  focusing  attention  on 
technocracy. 

They  study  themselves  in  leisure  moments, 
and  they  weigh  their  husbands  and  male  com- 
panions in  the  fine  scale  of  human  understanding. 
That  is  what  provides  them  with  a  sort  of  intui- 
tion. A  woman  familiar  with  the  traits  and 
habits  of  a  certain  man  is  almost  sure  to  know 
what  he  would  do  under  a  set  of  given  circum- 
stances.    They  seldom   fail  in  this  judgment. 

Man,  in  a  sense,  I  believe,  has  learned  from 
woman  some  of  the  things  he  may  do  with  leis- 
ure, but  he  just  now  has  begun  to  come  to  an 
understanding  of  himself.  p-Ie  is  beginning  to 
develop  his  intuition  to  a  high  degree  by  the  use 
of  leisure.  The  result  is  that  he  has  begun  to 
take  technocracy  with  great  seriousness.  This  ;s 
as  it  should  be. 

Woman  will  help  man  in  this  great  and  noble 
undertaking,  and,   if  I   am  not  greatly  mistaken. 


she  will  prove  to  be  among  the  strongest  cham- 
pions of  the  cause.  Her  part  will  be  the  same  as 
in  other  great  battles  testing  the  truth  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest,  except  that  it  will  be  far 
more  important,  fortified  as  she  is  with  a  knowl- 
edge gained  through  centuries  of  helpfulness, 
watchfulness  and  keen  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  life. 

This  part  will  be  all-important  not  only  to 
man  but  to  technocracy,  which  shall  create  so 
much  leisure,  a  period  of  cessation  of  activities 
man  has  given  himself  little  time  to  study.  Wom- 
man  has  been  thinking  about  it  and  studying 
about  it  for  a  long,  long  time,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  she  is  pretty  well  informed  about  it.  1 
think  it  not  untrue  that  she  knows  fairly  well 
what  to  do  with  it. 

Her  part,  in  future,  will  be  to  assist  men  in 
showing  them  what  to  do  with  leisure.  She  is 
an  old  hand  at  it,  having  been  using  leisure  ad- 
vantageously for,  lo,  these  many  thousands  of 
years. 
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Hope  for  the  City  Beautiful 

By  JAMES  ARTHUR  PHELPS 


IN  the  past  twenty  years  the  American  people 
have  given  an  enormous  aggregate  of  thought 
to  city  planning.  The  city  beautiful  idea,  cen- 
tering in  Washington,  has  caught  the  fancy, 
whipped  up  the  aesthetic  fervor  of  the  metropol- 
itan communities,  even  spread  to  the  villages  and 
cross-road  hamlets.  Blue  prints  abound  in  the 
offices  of  city  planning  engineers  from  ocean  to 
ocean.  Some  of  these  plans  have  been  carried 
out,  notably  in  a  few  of  the  larger  municipalities, 
but  most  have  not.  Post-war  prosperity  stimu- 
lated the  movement,  launched  a  thousand  careers 
of  the  new  type  of  engineer,  and  produced  a  few 
things  worth  while. 

But  most  of  the  dreams  are  now  represented 
by  paper  plans  gathering  dust.  Projects  have 
been  started  that  could  not  be  completed.  The 
marvelous  pictures  have  ceased  to  exist  even  in 
the  minds  of  their  creators.  Some  of  the  greatest 
of  these  proposals,  ambitiously  undertaken,  have 
been  scrapped.  Property  owners  have  stormed 
city  halls  protesting  out  proceedings  that  would 
impose  additional  taxes  and  special  assessments. 
While  the  figures  are  not  available  it  is  certain 
that  hundreds  of  millions  have  been  squandered 
in  city  improvement  enterprises  such  as  street  op- 
enings, wide  boulevards,  parks,  ornamental  light- 
ing,  and  so   on. 

The  votaries  of  the  City  Beautiful  idea,  their 
visions  coming  to  something  even  worse  than 
naught,  will  find  substantial  hope  for  the  full 
fruition  of  their  finest  conceptions  in  Technoc- 
racy. 


The  problem  in  the  cities  is  to  provide  ade- 
quate traffic  facilities,  such  as  wide,  convenient 
cross-town  boulevards,  to  eliminate  slums,  to  per- 
fect sanitation,  to  provide  playgrounds,  parks  and 
other  breathing  spots;  to  remove  ugliness  and 
substitute  beauty. 

We  readily  may  see  that  all  this  would  be  pos- 
sible if  the  cities  had  the  money  they  needed  for 
their  various  programs.  The  lack  of  finances 
holds  up  all  this  essential  readjustment,  the  ef- 
fectuation of  which  would  mean  comfort,  pleas- 
ure and  an  increased  sense  of  well  being.  But 
who  can  doubt  that  the  cities,  towns  and  villages 
which  want  to  dress  themselves  up  to  look  better 
possess,  in  reality,  the  wealth  required  for  com- 
plete expression  of  their  blue-print  ideas?  Every 
thing,  it  is  apparent,  is  available  except  money. 
There  are  abundant  materials,  a  superabundance 
of  brains,  all  the  man-power  and  machine-power 
that  could  possibly  be  utilized.     It's  a  fine  form- 


ula for  results  with  only  the  one  ingredient  of 
money  missing.  So  we  shake  our  heads  and 
despair  because  the  credit  we  think  we  must  have 
is  absent. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we  were  sufficiently 
wise,  we  might  do  all  this  fine  total  of  things 
through  the  exchange  of  services,  work  and  ma- 
terials, absolutely  independent  of  money.  But 
it  is  too  complicated.  No  calculus  of  bookkeep- 
ing has  been  devised  which  would  bring  the  in- 
tricate factors  into  the  realm  of  applicability.  We 
cannot  use  this  approach,  but  there  is  one  which 
points  infallibly  to  a  solution  of  this  as  well  as 
of  all  other  problems  with  their  roots  down  in 
the  debt  and  credit  system  —  that  vast  morass 
of  entanglement  whose  growth,  like  something  of 
the  jungle,  rises  to  enmesh  and  constrict  us. 
threatening  our  very  existence  as  an  economic 
state. 


Under  Technocracy,  as  projected  upon  the  lab- 
oratory plots  of  the  Columbia  Uunversity  scien- 
tists, all  of  the  measurements  and  surveys  con- 
firm the  conclusion  of  abundance  as  to  all  ele- 
ments needed  to  beautify  cities  or  to  do  any- 
thing else  v/hich  the  American  people  may  find 
to  be  useful.  And  they  reach  the  very  marvelous 
but,  after  all,  quite  simple  ultimate  of  their  pro- 
cess of  reasoning,  namely,  that  money,  as  we 
know  it,  is  not  needed.  "Without  money  and 
without  price,"  applying  to  the  finest  thing  hu- 
manity may  possess,  comes  aptly  into  use  in  the 
new  connection. 

I  will  not  discuss  here  the  principles  of  Tech- 
nocracy, which  are  set  forth  in  other  articles, 
but  will  bring  out,  without  further  explanation, 
some  of  the  things  that  may  be  accomplished  in 
the  new  state. 

Any  city  that  wanted  to  do  so  would  be  able 
to  build  all  the  wide  boulevards  it  might  need, 
were  Technocracy  to  be  adopted.  With  all  re- 
quired materials,  man  power,  electric  power, 
steam  power  and  whatever  other  form  of  energy 
might  be  desired,  the  work  could  proceed  and 
there  would  be  no  city  council,  group  of  tax 
payers,  fee-collecting  lawyers,  bankers  or  any 
others  to  say  it  nay. 

Not  only  might  it  proceed  but  it  would  com- 
mand the  interest  of  the  best  city  planners. 
Please  get  the  picture  here;  they  would  not  be 
in  competition  except  that  arising  from  the  de- 
sire to  produce  the  most  useful  and  beautiful 
features  possible.  Nor  would  there  be  compe- 
tition among   contractors.      The  director  of  such 
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work  would  be  under  nien  of  the  best  equipment, 
who,  having  the  motive  of  perfect  results  rather 
than  money  profits,  could  be  depended  upon  to 
meet  the  technocratic  standards. 

Every  city  could  have  beautiful  streets  lined 
with  trees,  numerous  and  well  placed  parks  and 
playgrounds,  swimming  pools,  attractive,  com- 
fortable homes  —  utility  everywhere  with  pleas- 
ing effect  in  all. 

Statuary?  Most  of  our  cities  have  little  of 
this  and  most  of  it  consists  of  monstrosities. 
There  would  be  no  reason,  under  Technocracy, 
why  the  sculptor  could  not  turn  out  works  of 
beauty.  He  would  not  be  harassed  by  economic 
considerations.  He  would  not  have  to  rush 
through  an  order.  He  would  not  have  to  "do 
politics"  to  get  his  particular  design  accepted. 
He  would  be  able  to  work  according  to  his  in- 
spiration. 

Sculptors  and  artists  of  every  class  will  flour- 
ish  because   there   will   be   a   real   incentive   plus 
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ideal  supporting  conditions  to  encourage  them. 
Thus  we  may  expect  such  effects  of  loveliness 
as  not  even  the  Greeks  imagined  much  less 
attained. 

With  money  and  its  innumerable  tentacles  of 
interest  removed  from  consideration  it  will  be 
possible  to  raze  an  objectionable  building  or 
even  blocks  of  them,  and  to  efface  shacks  and 
other  unsightly  excrescences  without  stepping  on 
any  one's  toes.  This  consummation  so  devoutly 
to  be  wished  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  achieve- 
ments of  Technocracy.  In  fact,  the  new  science 
will  open  the  door  to  a  realm  in  which  practically 
nothing  that  even  the  most  idealistic  of  city 
planners  desire  may  not  be  realized.  Thus  the 
plan  emanating  from  the  Columbia  University 
group  is  a  compelling  challenge  to  those  who 
would  remove  ugliness  both  from  the  cities  and 
the  countryside,  substituting  beauty,  and  who 
would  give  us,  everywhere,  comfort  instead  of 
inconvenience. 
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Amazins  Growth  of  the  Machine 


PERHAPS  THE  best  way  to  bring  home  to  the  reader  the  astounding  strides  made  by  techni- 
cal men  in  recent  years,  and  give  an  idea  of  the  rate  at  which  machines  are  displacing   men, 

will  be  briefly  to  describe  conditions  that  now  obtain  in  various  industries. 

FARMING.     Self  guiding  tractors  are  planned  ROAD  MAKING.     A  machine  has  been  per- 

to  permit  one  man  to   direct   the  plowing   of   an  fected  which,  manned  by  a  crew  of  two  men,  or 

entire  farm  with  a  time  expenditure  of  about  five  six   men   for  each  24   hours,  can  tear  up  an   old 

minutes  per  acre.     For  one  man  with  an  ordinary  street  or  road,  lay  foundations  for  pavement,  and 

plough  and   two  oxen  it  would   require  six  hours  put    on    the    finished    pavement    60    feet   wide,    at 

an   acre.  the  rate  of  eight  miles  per  day. 

****  **** 

FOOD.  A   flour  mill  turns  out  30.000  barrels  EXCAVATING.      One    man    with    a    moder.n 

of  flour  per  day.     A  staff  of  33  bakers  produces  ditch-digging  machine  can  accomplish  more  than 

15,000  loaves  of  bread  per  hour.     One  automatic  100  men  with  picks  and  shovels.     A  great  e\ca- 

dough  mixer  displaces  800  workmen.  vating  machine  in  use  in  Kansas  throws  18  cubic 

*  *      *      *  yards  of  dirt  at  a  single  heave,  cleaning  out  30,- 
CLOTHES.  Sewing     and     cutting     machinery  000    yards   in   24    hours.      It   could   pick   up    five 

permanently  displaced   26,000    textile  workers   in  truckloads  of  dirt  and  rock  and  deposit  them  on 

the  last  eight  years.     One  man  with  textile  ma-  the    top   of   a   7-story  building   a   hundred    yards 

chinery   can    equal    the    work   of    45,000    tailors.  away.     It  is  declared  equal  to  the  labor  of  15,000 

Fabrics  that  will  wear  seven  years  are  ready.  men. 

SHOES.     One    man    now    can    produce    1250  FREIGHT    HANDLING.      One    man    in    the 

pairs   of   shoes    per   day.      Our    factories   have   a  control  cab  of  a  freight-handling  machine  can  do 

capacity  of  900,000,000  shoes  per  year.  the  work  of  100  men.     A  machine  with  eight  at- 

*  *      *      *  tendants  can  shovel  more  coal  than  86  men.  An 
BRICKS.     Old    time    brick    makers    averaged  automatic  conveyor  and  spiral  chute  operated  by 

450  bricks  a  day  per  man.     A  modern  plant  pro-  four    men    replaces    100    longshoremen.      Electric 


duces  400,000  a  day  per  man. 
*      *      *      * 

CIGARETTES.      New  machines  produce  2.600 
cigarettes  per  minute. 


hoists   enable   two   men    to   unload   lumber    faster 

than   25   formerly  did   it. 

*      *      *      * 

SHIPS.  Oil-burning  ships  are  fired  by  a  crew 
of  nine  instead  of  the  former  stoking  complement 
of   120. 


SUGAR.     Automatic     packing     in     the    sugar 
refining    industry   has   reduced   available   jobs   by 


AUTOS.  A  stafF  of  208  men  in  a  Milwau- 
kee factory  can  turn  out  10,000  automobile 
chassis  frames  and  34  pipe  lines  per  day.  Ma- 
chinery has  done  away  with  11  jobs  in  every  12. 

A   new  auto  has  been   perfected   to  run  350,000  one-half  in  five  years, 

miles  without  overhauling  and  last  50  years.  ♦      *      *      ♦ 

*  *      *      *  BOTTLES.      A    glass-blowing    machine    now 
POWER     PLANTS.     With     226     employes  produces  288  bottles  in  the  time   formerly  taken 

American    power    stations    are    now    capable    of  to  produce    17  by  handicraft. 

producing   the  equivalent  of  the  work  of    1,350,-  .      «      .      . 

000  men  working  eight-hour  shifts.  HOUSES.      Factory-made   houses,    completely 

*  *      *      *  equipped    with    every    modern    convenience,    can 
IRON  ORE.      More  than  20,000  tons  per  year  now   be   produced  on   a   continuous   straight   line 

per  man  is  the  present  production  schedule.  One  process,  with  an  output  of  from  30   to  50  miles 

man    can    produce    4,000    tons    of    pig    iron    per  of   8   by    12    foot   sections   a   day  with    less    than 

year  200  operators  to  the  plant. 

****  ««** 

INCANDESCENT   LAMPS.      One   man   op-  RAYON   YARN.     A   factory  in   New   Jersey 

erating     a     new    bulb-making     machine    replaces  is  nearly  ready  which  will  be  entirely  mechanical 

10,000  human   electric-light-bulb   makers.  and  production  can  be  carried  on  24  hours  a  day 

*  *      *      *  without  a  single  worker  in  the  plant.     It  will  be 
STEEL.     Now  80  men  can  produce  as  much  possible  for  an  official  in  the  New  York  office  to 

wrought  iron  as  225  men  five  years  ago.  change    dyes,   by   means    of   photo-electric    cells. 

*  *      *      *  without    leaving    his    desk    and    without    human 
RAZOR  BLADES.     A  blade  with  a  tungsten  assistance  at  the  plant. 

carbide  edge  on  a  steel  wafer  base  has  been  in-  *      «      «      « 

vented  but  suppressed.     It  would  last  a  lifetime  The  recital  of  labor-saving  devices  could  go  on 

and  destroy  the  razor  industry  in  a  few  months.  endlessly. 
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Vital  Questions  Considered 


o 


NE  OF  the  engineers  at  the  center  of  the 
Columbia  University  group,  Technocracy, 
remarked  the  other  day  that  "if  all  the 
questions  which  might,  and  probably  will,  be 
asked  regarding  the  operation  of  the  proposed 
new  economy  were  run  through  a  linotype  ma- 
chine they  would  fill  a  book  as  large  as  an  un- 
abridged dictionary." 

One  would  have  to  be  omniscient  to  meet  all 
this  inquiry  with  convincing  statements.  This 
magazine  does  not  presume  to  do  any  such 
thing.  All  we  essay  is  to  give  the  latest  light 
and  the  most  complete  and  authoritative  facts  on 
the  subject.  However,  it  is  possible  to  indicate, 
as  to  certain  typical  problems,  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  their  solution.  A  number  of  those  that 
have  been  put  are  here  given,  with  suggested 
answers: 


"Will  there  be  a  President  under  Tech- 
nocracy?" 

There  doesn't  seem  to  be  any  reason  to  dis- 
pense with  the  presidency  in  the  new  economic 
system.  There  will  have  to  be  government — very 
carefully  planned.  Eventually,  after  the  system 
has  been  in  operation,  the  type  of  man  needed 
to  lead  the  nation  naturally  should  be  of  a  make- 
up to  guide  the  economic  state  most  effectively. 
He  would  not  be  a  politician  in  the  present  sense, 
but  he  would  have  to  possess  qualities  of  leader- 
ship so  essential  in  a  President  under  the  exist- 
ing system. 


fact,  the  whole  effort  in  the  energy  state,  as  de- 
scribed, will  be  to  approximate  perfection  in  all 
forms  of  production. 


"Won't  standardization  make  America  a 
frightfully  monotonous  country  in  which  to  live? 
Won't  it  be  more  of  a  machine-made,  massrriind- 
ed   population   than   it   is   now?" 

It's  fairly  machine-made  right  now,  is  our 
slant.  The  machines  have  a  strangle  hold  on 
American  styles,  and  the  manufacturers,  com- 
bining with  the  advertising  retailers,  are  giving 
the  people  standardization  with  a  vengeance.  In 
our  opinion  the  elimination  of  the  motive  of  per- 
sonal gain,  which  is  a  decidedly  standardized 
thing,    will    encourage    individuality. 


"Suppose  I  want  to  take  a  trip  on  the  train 
from  New  York  to  Los  Angeles  and  occupy  a 
compartment — is  the  president  of  the  railroad  or 
the  conductor  going  to  be  technocratic  enough 
to  let  me  ride   free?" 

Why  not?  The  railroads  are  losing  $200,000,- 
000  a  year.  If  it  could  be  fixed  so  the  railroads 
wouldn't  lose  anything  with  you  and  others  rid- 
ing free  it  seems  to  us  that  the  association  of 
traction  presidents  and  all  the  stockholders  will 
throw  up  their  hats  for  such  a  new  deal.  But 
under  Technocracy  the  nation  would  own  and 
operate  the  railroads  and,  if  you  proved  to  be  a 
good  member  of  the  technocratic  state,  there 
doesn't  seem  to  be  any  good  reason  why  you 
should  not  take  that  trip  and  many  others. 


"How  will  the  wet  versus  dry  problem  be 
met?" 

Frankly  we  do  not  know,  but  here  are  a  few 
points  on  that  which  might  prove  interesting: 
There  will  be  no  bootleggers  because  there  will 
be  no  price  system.  You  can  hardly  picture  a 
bootlegger  with  a  brief  case  loaded  with  pints 
making  the  round  of  his  customers  if  he  isn't 
going  to  get  any  money  for  his  commodity.  Also, 
for  the  same  reason,  there  will  be  no  beer  con- 
trol, no  Al  Capones,  no  gangsterism.  If  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people  want  beer  or  wine  probably 
they  will  have  it.  And,  in  that  event,  it  should 
be  of  the  best  quality  for  there  would  be  no  mo- 
tive to  cheapen  these  or  any  other  products.     In 
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"Can  I  live  where  I  please?  I'm  a  New  York- 
er, but  would  prefer  California." 

That's  a  hard  one.  Industry,  of  course,  will 
have  to  be  regulated.  There  will  also  have  to 
be  a  controlled  division  of  work.  The  greatest 
good  for  the  greatest  number  will  have  to  be 
paramount.  But  remarkable  opportunities  of 
Technocracy  will  be  open  to  those  who  are  de- 
serving. The  economy  of  the  new  state  will  have 
to  determine  this  and  many  other  types  of  que.<:- 
tions.  The  present  point  is  that  a  change  in 
system  seems  to  be  imperative,  and  that  Tech- 
nocracy  meets   the   requirement   in   general.      An 
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enormous  amount  of  the  detail  will  not  be  filled 
in  except  under  the  stimulation  of  immediate 
necessity.  And  the  business  of  conforming  may 
take    a    long    time. 


"Can  I  have  any  make  of  car  I  want?" 
The  make  of  car  you  will  get  under  Techno- 
cracy, if  you  prove  to  be  a  good  and  cooperating 
citizen,  will  be  so  much  better  than  any  you  can 
buy  now  that  you  may  not  even  recognize  it  to 
belong  to  the  genus  automobile.  The  engineers 
are  able  to  build  a  car  with  individual  wheel  sus- 
pension, exposed  non-rustable  parts  and  other 
features  of  radical  departure  that  will  run  300.- 
000  miles  without  being  overhauled,  and  good 
for  fifty  years  in  first  class  condition.  One  such 
certainly  will  be  yours  if  the  predicted  techno- 
cratic energy  state  is  brought  in. 


"Who  will  collect  the  garbage  and  flush  the 
sewers,  and  who  will  have  the  soft  jobs  in  your 
Utopia?" 

The  garbage  collectors  will  collect  the  garb- 
age and  the  sewer  flushers  will  flush  the  sew- 
ers. The  same  kind  of  people  who  have  the 
"soft  jobs"  now  may  have  them  then;  they  will 
if  they  deserve  them.  But  a  pull  isn't  apt  to 
work  when  the  people  want  merit  in  government 


as  well  as  in  production,  and  where  there  is  no 
motive  except  to  perform  honestly  and  well 
There's  no  doubt  the  science  of  sanitation  can 
be  developed  to  a  point  where  there  will  be  little 
menial  work  to  be  done.  But  if  the  qualifica- 
tions of  some  man  indicate  him  as  one  who  should 
sweep  the  streets,  that  is  the  thing  he  will  be  ex- 
pected to  do. 


"Isn't  it  a  fact  that,  if  there  is  no  business, 
there  will  be  no  need  for  business  blocks?" 

Technocracy  might  find  a  use  for  the  Em- 
pire State  building  and  the  lesser  brood  amonci 
the  cities.  There  will  have  to  be  stores  for  distri- 
bution, and  the  intricate  mechanism  by  which 
the  people  are  fed,  clothed  and  provided  witli 
the  other  things  they  need.  But  with  the  doctors, 
lawyers,  engineers,  dentists  and  others  givincj 
essential  personal  service  working  for  the  state. 
it's  rather  certain  that  there  will  be  many  vacant 
offices.  And  that  would  be  a  very  gloomy  pic- 
ture, which  Technocracy  would  have  to  relieve 
of  its  ghost-town  aspects. 


There  are  many  other  kinds  of  questions,  but 
possibly  those  given  and  the  suggested  answci^ 
will  indicate  to  some  extent  v/hat  Technocracs' 
is   thinking   about   and   aiming   at. 
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BEGINNING  A  GRIPPING  SERIAL  ON  THIS  TRE- 
MENDOUS AND  ABSORBING  SUBJECT  WHICH  AT 
LAST  GIVES  HOPE  TO  AMERICA. 

THIS  STRIKING  TREATMENT  WILL  SET  EORTH  THE 
FACTS  UPON  WHICH  THE  NEW  ECONOMIC 
SCIENCE  IS  BASED  ANT)  PICTURE,  FOR  THE  FIRST 
TIME,  HOW  IT  IS  TO  BE  APPLIED. 
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